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Note. 


HE COUNCIL of Supervisors was organized in May, 1gor. It has for 
its chief function the critical discussion of questions immediately con- 
cerned with the advancement of the Manual Arts of Drawing, Design 

and Constructive Work in the public schools. Its active membership is limited 
. to forty. Each active member is expected to contribute, by article or dis- 
cussion, to the program of the Annual Meeting. 

Articles are discussed’ but not read at the meetings. When necessary 
they are illustrated by exhibitions of work. All papers for discussion are 
published in advance in the Year Book of the Council. 

Admission to the Council is to be secured by election to associate mem- 
bership. ‘The number of associate members is limited to one hundred. From 
this number the active members are elected. 

The name of each applicant for associate membership must be proposed 
and seconded by two active members of the Council to whom the applicant is 
known. ‘To insure consideration by the Executive Committee at the Annual 
Meeting, in December of each year, all applications should be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Council by November first. 
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Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 


NAME. 
HE name of this organization shall be ‘‘The Council of Supervisors of 
Manual Arts.” 


ARTICLE II. 


PURPOSE, 


The purpose of the Council shall be the advancement of the Arts of 
Drawing, Design and Constructive Work in public education and the cultiva- 
tion of a strong professional spirit among those charged with the supervision 
of these branches in the public schools. 


ARTICLE III. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. The Council shall be composed of Active and Associate 
members. 

Section z. Associate members shall consist of those actively engaged in 
the supervision of the Manual Arts in cities, towns, colleges, normal and high 
schools, who are elected to such membership on nomination by the Executive 
Committee. 

The number of associate members shall be limited to one hundred. 

They shall be entitled to be present at the Annual Meeting and to receive 
the Year Book of the Council; but shall not be entitled to the privileges of 
the floor. 


Section 3. Active members shall consist of those associate members 
who are elected to active membership on nomination by the Executive 
Committee. 

The number of active members shall be limited to forty. They alone 
shall be entitled to vote and hold office. 

Section 4. Candidates for active or associate membership shall be 
elected by ballot at the regular meetings of the Council. Negative votes 
amounting to one-fourth of those cast shall reject a candidate, but any candi- 
date rejected may again be proposed after a lapse of one year. 

Section 5. ‘The name of a candidate shall be voted upon only after an 
application in writing, endorsed by two members of the Council, has been re- 
ported upon favorably by the Executive Committee. The proceedings of the 
Executive Committee, acting as a Committee on Membership, shall be secret, 
and its members shall not be questioned in regard thereto. 


ARTICLE LV: 


OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The officers of the Council shall be a President, a Vice 
President, a Treasurer anda Secretary. These officers, together with three 
| (3) other members, shall constitute the Executive Committee, all to be elected 
at the Annual Meeting by a majority vote of the active members present. 

Section 2. The officers shall be elected to serve one year, and shall hold 
office until their successors are elected. 

Section 3. All officers and members of the Executive Committee shall 
be nominated by a Committee on Nomination, consisting of three members. 
The members of this committee shall be elected at large by the Club on the 
first day of each Annual Meeting, and shall report before the close of such 
meeting. 
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DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Section 1. The duties of the President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer shall be those commonly prescribed. ‘The Treasurer shall disburse 
the funds of the Council, in payment of its obligations, uppn order of the Ex- 
écutive Committee or a Committee on Audit appointed by the President from 
among its members. 


Section 2. The Executive Committee shall carry out the purposes of the 
Council, arrange places and programs of meetings, and shall transact such 
other business as may arise between regular meetings. Five members shall 
constitute a quorum of the Executive Committee. The President of the Coun- 
cil shall be ex-officio, the Chairman of the Executive Committee and of its 
sub-committees. The President shall appoint two members of the Executive 
Committee to act as Committee on Publication of the Year-Book of the 
Council. 


ARTICLE VI. 


QUORUM. 


A quorum for the transaction of the business of the Council shall consist 
of fifteen active members. 


ARTICLE IVIT: 


BY-LAWS AND AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. By-laws consistent with the Constitution may be adopted by 
a two-thirds vote of. the active members present at any regular meeting. 

Section 2. The Constitution may be amended at any regular meeting by 
a two-thirds vote of the active members present, provided that printed or 
written notice of the proposed change has been mailed to each member of the 
club at least five days before the meeting at which it is to be acted upon. 
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By-Laws. 


ARIEIGISIS 1: 


MEETINGS. 


i, 1. The Annual Meeting of the Council shall be held on the 


first Friday in December and on the Saturday thereafter. 

Section 2. The program shall be prepared and announced by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee on or before the first day of April preceeding the Annual 
Meeting. 

Each active member shall be invited to participate at each meeting, 
either in the preparation or discussion of papers of the program. 

Section 3. All papers prepared for discussion shall be placed in the 
hands of the Committee on Publication on or before September rst. 

Section 4. On or before November ist the Committee on Publication 
shall edit, print and forward to each member the papers to be discusssed at 
the Annual Meeting. No paper shall exceed 4000 words in length. 

Section 5. At the Annual meetings the time allowed each speaker 
assigned on the program to discussion shall be seven minutes. Not more than 
three members shall be so assigned. 

The time allowed each speaker in free discussion shall be two minutes. 

The time allowed the writer of the paper in closing discussion shall be 
Jive minutes. 


ARTICLE II. 


FEES AND DUES. 


Section 1. Each associate member shall pay five dollars initiation fee 
and two dollars annual dues, such payment to be made within thirty days 


y 


after notice in writing of election. In default of such payment, the name of 
such member-elect shall be dropped from the roll of associate members. 

Section 2. Each active member shall pay five dollars as an initiation fee 
as active member and five dollars annual dues, such payment to be made 
within thirty days after notice in writing of election. In default of such pay- 
ment the name of such active member-elect shall be dropped from the roll of 
active members. 

Section 3. Annual dues shall become payable one month before the 
Annual Meeting. If not paid within thirty days after such meeting the name 
of the member in arrears shall be dropped from the roll of membership. 


ARTICLE III. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Section 1. The dues paid annually by each active member shall entitle 
such member to two (2) copies of the Year-Book for the ensuing year. 

Section 2. The dues paid annually by each associate member shall 
entitle such member to one (1) copy of the Year-Book for the ensuing year. 

Section 3. Active and associate members elected subsequent to the 
organization of the Council shall be entitled to purchase, at two dollars per 
volume, one copy of each previous issue of the Year-Book which they have 
not, as members, already received. 

Section 4. Except as noted in the previous sections of this article, the 
price of the Year-Book, to members and all others, shall be three (3) dollars. 


ARTICLE IV. 
The following shall be the order of business at Annual Meetings of the 

Council : 
Call to order by the Chair. 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Election of associate members. 
Election of nominating committee. 
Discussion of published transactions. , 
Open discussion — Good of the Council. 
Election of active members. 
Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 
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ARTICLE V. 


These By-laws may be suspended or changed at any regular meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of the active members present. 
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Program. 


Third Annual Meeting, Boston, December ath and 5th, 1903. 


Friday, December 4th. 


MORNING SESSION. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 

ELECTION OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

ELECTION OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 

Discussion.—Led by WILLIAM J. Epwarps, on Miss STOCK’s 
paper—‘“ Applied Art in the High School.” 


Discussion.—Led by Miss Litytian M. DEARBORN, on Mr. 
CHURCHILL’s paper—‘‘ The Meaning and Aim of Art in 


Education.” 


Discussion.—Led by Miss ExizaperH H. Perry on Mr. 
Brown’s paper—‘ The High School Drawing Course.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Discussion.—Led by FREDERICK WHITNEY, on Dr. HANry’s 
paper—‘ Supervision of the Manual Arts.” 

Discussion.—Led by Vicror I. SHinn, on Mr. BalLey’s 
paper—‘‘ State Supervision of Drawing.” 


Discussion.—Led by CarLeEToN C. McCa i on Miss PIERCE’s 


paper—‘ The Year’s Progress in the Manual Arts.” 


EVENING SESSION. 


RounD—TaBLE.—Subject.— Appearance Drawing in Elemen- 
tary and High Schools.” Discussion led by ALFRED 
VANCE CHURCHILL, 


Il 


Saturday, December 5th, 


MORNING SESSION. 
Discussion.—Led by ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN on Mr. HALL’s 
paper—‘ Upon Teaching Design.” 


Discussion.—Led by Wituis B. ANTHONY on MR. BaTCHEL- 
DER’S paper—‘ The Principles of Design.” 


Discussion.—Led by Miss ANNETTE J. WARNER on Miss 
CREMIN’s paper—‘‘ Graphic Expression in Childhood. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Discussion.—Led by Miss Ipa TEED on Mr. BURNHAM’s paper 
—‘“ Psychology of Drawing in Primary and Grammar 


Schools.” 
Discussion.—‘‘ Good of the Council.” 
ELECTION oF ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
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Supervision of the Manual Arts 
Some Notes on Principles and Practice 


JAmEs Parton Haney 


school supervision there are comparatively few. Methods 

take up the direct approach to the child, supervision deals 
with the more mechanical side, the planning and inspecting, the 
visits and reports — the machinery of school management. Methods 
appeal to the great body of class teachers— supervision appeals to 
the much smaller body of directors and superintendents. Each of 
the latter builds up in time some plan of administration, but few stop 
to consider the elements of such plan and their relation one to 
another. For the most part school supervision is an empirical 
science, one which has grown out of experience. 

It is not to be expected that any review of the principles of this 
science can present to the reader a complete plan which may be 
translated bodily into any school system. The elements to be offered 
necessarily rise from many sources, and are inspired by divers con- 
ditions. In their review it must be left to the reader to say what to 
him is of direct and personal import. The chief value of the state- 
ment lies in the fact that it may stimulate the supervisor who criti- 
cally pursues it, to consider the different phases of his own plan, in 
the light of the experience of others. The suggestions are not, 
therefore, to be regarded as didactic formule but rather as hints 
from which the director of the special subject may derive aid in the 
administration of the complex phases of his work. 

It may indeed be questioned as to whether problems in the 
supervision of the special branches differ from problems of supervi- 
sion dealing with the general curriculum. Some difference there 
naturally is, arising out of the very fact that in the case of the arts 
the subject matter is “special,” requiring a knowledge not possessed 


Cy. BOOKS on school methods there are many; of books on 
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by the grade teacher. The supervisor must, therefore, consider 
problems dealing with the technical training of this teacher, as well 
as with those relating to the general direction of her work. 

Any categorical discussion of the means to be taken to these 
two ends can scarce but be dry and rather platitudinous reading, yet 
only in such a resumé can one rehearse the various points which 
make for successful supervision. Such review, it is to be borne in 
mind, must include a survey of the field of the special teacher in the 
small town, as well as that of the director in the large city. 


THE ELEMENTS IN SUPERVISION 


The essential elements in the practice of supervision include 
those who do the work, the work to be done, and the machinery 
necessary to its accomplishment. ‘The workers include all officers 
— Superintendent, Supervisor, Special and Grade Teachers. The 
work itself involves the various phases of the special subject and the 
relation of these to the other branches of the curriculum ; while 
under the heading “machinery” must be placed all the details of 
class-instruction, the book-keeping of the department, and the a 
ization for securing and distributing supplies. 

In the town and small city the relation of these elements one 
to another is comparatively simple. The Superintendent. has a 
direct oversight of the courses of study and is in direct contact with 
both special and grade teachers. In the large city the case is very 
different. ‘Many departments are at work together. The work of 
each is apt to be sharply segregated. Constant questions of prece- 
dence arise. The grade teacher is at a distance from the Superin- 
tendent, both special teacher and director intervening. — All the 
school machinery is more complex, and the large number of teachers 
and pupils to be assisted by each special teacher renders individual — 
work much more difficult of development. The out-of-town school 
gains in one way what it loses in another. | It may, to be sure, lack 
in supplies and in certain advantages which come. through closer 
grading, but it sees a more immediate contact between the class-teacher 
and the central head of the system. There is also an absence of 
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that pressure of work which characterizes the city school. Supervi- 
sion is thus made simpler, and its results freer, more varied and 
more personal. i : | 


THE SupERvisor. Among the elements which make for suc- 
cessful supervision the attributes of the Supervisor himself must be 
given an important place. He stands as the professional advisor of 
both Superintendent and grade teacher, and must in his attitude 
reveal his professional pride in his calling. He must bea teacher in 
the broad sense of the term, one who leads others to a realization of 
the excellence and worth of the subject he presents; a teacher not 
necessarily always demonstrating some lesson, but one acting as an 
animating agent, aiding not only by direct suggestion, but by general 
guidance and stimulus to higher professional life. “The Supervisor 
whom teachers respect and whose visits they enjoy, the one for 
whom they will work overtime and never tell! the supervisor whom 
the children love and for whose sake they will do anything, is one 
who serves consistently, sympathetically, abundantly.”* In the 
- words of Tompkins, “there must by him be a constant unsettling 
through the reaction of higher ideals and more scientific processes.” 


Personal Elements. 'The personal elements which will count 
most in his favor are not other than those to be desired in every 
leader. With those that concern matters of honesty, truthfulness, 
punctuality, etc., this review will not deal. Such virtues must be 
understood as necessary in special supervision as in any other. form 
of school work. It is to those qualities which make for the human 
element in his work that we turn. 


Magnetism. First among them is personal magnetism, an 
inherent charm of manner which bespeaks a cheerful optimism, an 
active interest, and a broad and ready sympathy. This rises from 
an ability to take an objective as well as a subjective point of view, 
from a power to see things from a standpoint other than a personal 
one. | 


* Bailey, H. T. Supervisor’s Chief Business: Applied Arts Book, October, 1902. 
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Executive Ability. Executive ability is an essential to success. 
Varied qualities must be fused to produce it. The good executive is 
one who can hold many details in mind—reduce them to order and 
attend to them with precision and despatch. He must be possessed 
of strength and energy, must have a love for work and for order and 
system in work. He must have a policy planned, shaped, and ever 
kept before his mental eye. The good executive must possess initia- 
tive — a knowledge of the way to start things and a readiness to use 
such knowledge. He must be resourceful, quick to see different 
roads for attaining the same end, versatile in devising new methods 
when old ones prove inadequate. 


Control and Insight. Patience and self-control must also be 
the Supervisor’s. He must be firm rather than aggressive, must be 
willing to see plans develop slowly, must be satisfied to wait for a 
natural growth. ‘Tact and geniality will serve him as lubricants for 
official machinery warm with the friction of misunderstanding. 
Above all he should be possessed of a liberal leaven of common 
sense — an insight into the motives which stir people to action. He 
must comprehend how wide may be the differences of opinion held 
by two equally honest advocates — must be one with an eye which 
is not by small faults blinded to large virtues. 


Education. The education of the Supervisor must of necessity 
include both scholastic and technical training. Before any special 
drill there must be a firm grounding in subjects which make for 
general culture. Specialism must not begin so early that such culture 
is lost in the teachings of technique or the latter will always remain 
the sexe gua non of future performance. ‘The instructor art-trained 
alone, will never make a successful supervisor. 

Technical training should come after High School Training — 
better after College Training —in scholastic subjects. It should 
aim to give practice in both drawing and design, together with © 
knowledge of the principles which govern their teaching. With this 
knowledge the supervisor should learn something of various con- 
structive arts, and should be a practical worker in at least one of 
them. He should have his taste refined through constant effort to 
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judge the good—to determine relative excellence in the light of 
special reasons for choice. 

Professional Study. As an actual school officer appointed and 
installed his days of pupilage are really but begun. He must remain 
a professional student of his subject and a contributor to its literature. 
Only as a school officer can he really begin an intensive study of 
the arts in their relation to the development of the child. His aim 
must be to see his subject broadly in its relation to general educa- 
tion and to the economic world, he must beware of viewing it through 
a magnifying glass, product of his own importance, which reveals 
it as an image out of all proportion to the other subjects alongside of 
which it stands. The topics which he must study are as wide in 
range as Education itself. He must follow his specialty into the 
kindred fields of art, literature and science, above all studying the 
relation of school education to that given by business, and the 
instruction which co-operates with the secondary school. School 
must be seen by him asa place where the child reacts upon an 
immediate environment — where the pupil’s interests find outlet for 
original expression— where the child lives rather than prepares 
to live. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE SUPERVISOR TO OTHER 
OFFICERS 


We now turn to a consideration of the relations which the 
Supervisor bears to those other persons directly concerned in the 
development of the work—to Superintendent to wit, to special 
teachers or assistants, to grade teachers and to pupils. 


To SUPERINTENDENT. As far as his subject is concerned the 
Supervisor is an official representative of the Superintendent. The 
latter, in the words of Thwing, is “the head, the heart, the fingers 
of the system.” Of the many eyes which such a head must have 
the Supervisor serves as one. He should bea loyal supporter, seek- 
ing in every way to further the interests of the administration with 
which he is identified. His first business should be to acquaint him- 
self with the Superintendent’s policy, and his first aim the development 
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of his own work in manner consistent with such policy. He must 
cultivate closeness of touch with his superior officer that he may keep 
the latter duly apprised of the pulse of the system as it beats in his 
department. He must receive with frankness and deference the 
judgment of the latter, born as it is of broader experience and of an 
external point of view denied to the specialist. The Superintendent’s 
judgment may at times run counter to his own, and any reversal he 
must be prepared to accept with equanimity, realizing that there may 
be many reasons which prevent the adoption of his recommendations.- 


To SpeciAL TEACHER. To his personal assistants the super- 
visor must stand as an advocate of the professional idea and of 
professional training. Courteous, approachable and sympathetic in 
attitude, all that he would find in his superintendent he must himself 
exhibit to his subordinates. For them he must be both teacher and 
critic, a leader in the work in hand, and an exemplar of that system 
and order which are demanded of official representatives. It must 
be the business of the supervisor to see that his assistants do not 


become self-centered, so engrossed in their specialties that they all 
are cut off from the school world, and trom the larger world which 
is about them. 


To GRADE TEACHER. To the grade instructor the supervisor 
must also, so far as his specialty is concerned, act as teacher and 
guide. By leading the way with example, illustration and lesson, 
and by showing the possibilities of good work he will secure results 
more satisfactory than can come from any criticism. The supervisor 
must have the confidence of the class-room teachers. He must by 
his attitude convince them of his desire to aid, and must by the sane- 
ness of his point of view win them to accord with him. 


1. He must be one who determines the motives of their work, 
one who demonstrates that for which they are to seek, who points out 
what are the problems involved and what the method of their solu- 
tion. Through such determination of motives the supervisor will 
secure both unity and co-ordination in his work, a unity born of 
understanding, not of mechanism, a co-ordination rising from work 
done with a common end and aim. 
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2. He must give technical knowledge, information which will 
disabuse the class teacher of her fear of the special subject, and so 
free her from the trammels of technique that she will be able to 
carry original problems —those of her own devising —to success- 
ful completion. 


3. The supervisor must set standards of work; standards of 
honesty, thoroughness, neatness, taste. All show work is to be 
deprecated and the class teacher is to be convinced that only “the 
possible” is expected, only that which may be legitimately produced 
in the effort to school the child to individual effort. Criticism of 
work there must be but it should be as much directed to the develop- 
ment of virtues as to the prevention of vices. “To the bitter quarter 
of fault-finding,” says Brooks, “add one part encouragement, one 
part suggestion, and one part practical instruction.” 


4. The supervisor must create ideals. Standards are authori- 
tative, ideals drawn by their own attraction. Ideals as standards 
should be developed from an examination of actual productions. 
Ideals must be founded in the natural, they must seem rational — 
the best possible. Says L. H. Jones,* “It is in the sphere of ideals 
that the influence of the supervisor, if he be capable, is of supremest 
worth . . . No doubt the highest ideals are never realized but the 
greatness of the work is nevertheless produced by the presence of 
the ideal which lies unrealized within it.” 


To Purit. The relation of the supervisor to the pupil is that 
of student as much as that of teacher. ‘Teacher indeed he must 
always be, and one with manner so attractive and friendly that he 
may be able to win immediate success with strange classes. But 
more than teacher he should look to the class-room as the proving 
ground of his theories, the place where experiments and proposed 
changes in the course of study may be tested in the light of the 
child’s attitude. In such test the supervisor must be careful not to 
allow pre-conceived notions to warp his judgment; he must not ap- 
proach the child determined to make him square with theory. 


* The Province of the Supervisor. N. E. A. Proceedings, 1897. 
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Rather he should be teachable by the child; quick to grasp the 
latter’s attitude, constantly seeking to secure the pupil’s point of view, 
always endeavoring to think “with” him, not “of” him. 

In the class room he must also be a demonstrator, must be ever 
ready to show the class teacher, dubious as to the possibility of success 
in any particular exercise, the methods to be employed to reach the 
desired end. 

The necessity for thus constantly coming directly into contact 
with the pupil is one which the supervisor must bear in mind. One 
of his serious problems is that of the conservation of his energy to 
the end that too much of his time may not be spent in office work, 
to the neglect of practical study in the class room. 


To Pusuic. 'Tothe public the supervisor must also be a teacher, 
though in no officious or obtrusive sense. His primary function is to 
further knowledge of the arts, and to raise their standards. To do 
this, he must see to it that parents are advised as to the meaning 
of the special branches, that they understand in a broad way their 
purpose, and that they do not look upon them as forms of trade 
teaching, but comprehend them as subjects necessary to the right 
growth and development of their children. 

Misunderstanding will be corrected by bringing the parents into 
contact with the work. ‘They may be interested and advised through 
exhibitions in the school, through parents’ meetings, through lectures 
and the press. Different forms of the work may also be brought 
directly before them, not as mere tasks taken home for completion, 
but as exercises rising out of the needs of the home and related to 
household utilities. The possibilities of thus using the arts as agents 
in socializing the curriculum, by bringing school and home into 
closer relationship, have not, as yet, been fully realized. The 
‘supervisor should see that through one means or another this function 
of the arts is brought to the attention of the public in very con- 
crete manner. 
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COURSE OF STUDY 


It were impossible to discuss in detail the many questions which 
concern the organization and development of the course of study. 
Such discussion would require a treatise in itself. General prin- 
ciples only can be indicated at the same time that suggestions are 
offered for the practical solution of problems which confront the 
supervisor in the determination of the lines of work which he is to 
pursue. 


PHILOSOPHY OF CouRSE. Says Dewey,* “The first question 
regarding any subject of study is the psychological one. What is 
that study considered as a form of being, immediate personal expe- 
rience? What is the interest in that experience? What is the mo- 
tive or stimulus to it? How does it act and react with reference to 
other forms of experience? How does it gradually differentiate 
itself from others? And how does it function so as to give them 
definiteness and richness of meaning? We must ask these questions 
not only with reference to the child in general, but with reference to 
the specific child — the child of a certain age, of a certain degree of 
attainment, and of specific home and neighborhood contacts.” 

It is most important that these questions be fully considered by 
the supervisor so far as they relate to the arts, before the general 
outlines of the course of study are decided on. Upon the scope and 
breadth of answers must the range and relationship of the special 
branches depend. The arts must be realized as forms of expression 
naturally developed from deep-seated instincts to construct and dec- 
orate. They must be realized as offering immediate response to 
fundamental desires, and through such response it must be seen that 
the child may be led over the path trodden by the race to conscious 
knowledge of his own power and of his relation to his fellows. 


Two-FoLp VALUE oF ArTs. This view of the arts recognizes 
them as being one in nature, but with a two-fold developmental value. 
On the one hand they are studies which cultivate accurate observa- 


* Psychological Aspects of the School Curriculum. Hducational Review, April, 1897. 
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tion, delicate muscular co-ordination, individuality in planning and 
execution, habits of order and system, a love of beauty and an ap- 
preciation of what constitutes the attribute—taste; on the other hand 
they are studies which permit expression by the child of primitive 
instinct to tell, build and adorn, which permit him to be brought up 
along the lines of his natural growth to a knowledge of the civiliza- 
tion in which he lives, which cause him to realize his place in the 
world, and prepare him for united action’with his fellows. 


Co-oRDINATION OF CourRsE. In the planning of the course of 
study, it must therefore be the primary object of the supervisor to 
present the arts as a co-ordinate whole, rather than a series of unre- 
lated studies. The different branches, Drawing, Construction and 
Design, should be closely related to one another, and the exercises 
in them be made to rise from the child’s interest in his immediate 
surroundings. The necessity for using the different forms of draw- 
ing and construction in connection with home activities and with the 
studies of the general curriculum is to be made prominent, and so 
far as possible the arts are to be offered as an integral part of the 
general course of study. 

They are to serve as an aid to the other subjects of the curricu- 
lum in interpreting to the child his environment—the life by which 
he is surrounded. Into the details of the various means by which 
this end may be accomplished, the present discussion may not enter. 
But whatever the particular features of the scheme adopted, the 
supervisor should keep in mind the fact that the outline of the course, 
as presented to the grade teacher, must be simple and elastic. 
Adopted in such form, it will be possible to offer as a “syllabus” a more 
extended interpretation of such outline. This interpretation may be 
extended or developed from time to time as occasion offers, without 
alteration in the course of study itself. With this idea in mind, the 
supervisor should lay out the work in the earlier grades in such form 
that abundant opportunity may be given for free and individual ex- 
pression both in drawing and constructive work, while opportunity is 
later afforded for study of more technical features of different pro- 
cesses in various of the minor crafts. ‘Throughout the course the 
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many and varied possibilities of esthetic training should constantly 
be indicated in the work in drawing, in the study of pictures, and in 
the construction and applied design. Work in the arts should be one 
long search for Beauty. 


PUBLICATION OF CourRsE. In published form the course may 
wisely take the shape of a few simple paragraphs, outlining in a 
general way the work of the grades, each paragraph being supple- 
mented by a clear and definite statement or syllabus (Plate I) which 
notes, for each year, the manner in which the special branches are 
to be developed and co-ordinated, and the technical points upon which 
it is desired to lay emphasis. For the benefit of those instructors to 
whom the work be unfamiliar, such syllabus may be supplemented 
by a schedule of exercises (Plate II.), but these should be sugges- 
tive, not mandatory, and should aim to show the natural sequence 
Or progression which is to be sought, rather than a rigid order 
which must be followed. 


ILLUSTRATION OF CourRsE. A very definite advantage accrues 
from the use of suitable illustrations in connection with any outline 
which is offered. The supervisor should therefore arrange to offer 
abundance of such material in the form of hectographed or printed 
pages (Plate II] and IV). Such illustrations will serve as nothing 
else can to make plain the possibilities of work in drawing, construc- 
tion and design. By adopting some standard size of page, and ad- 
hering to this, the supervisor will in time secure to his teachers a 
most valuable mass of matter especially adapted to the necessities of 
the system in which he works. ‘The material of the syllabus, together 
with the schedule of exercises and the illustrations, when offered in 
separate charts and leaflets for each grade, will be found to possess 
decided advantages over a bound pamphlet. The latter is much the 
more expensive. It offers the work of all the grades to each instruc- 
tor, and does not permit of ready alteration of matter by the with- 
drawal of any particular page and the substitution of a revised form. 
Only too often does the supervisor, with an elaborately printed 
course of study, realize the desirability of making extensive changes 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN DRAWING AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK FOR THE 
FOURTH SCHOOL YEAR. 


Freehand representation of objects; exercises illustrative of other branches of study. 
Constructive work from-.drawings; decorative design and its application. Color. 


Study of pictures and other works of art. 


SYLLABUS. 


FREEHAND REPRESENTATION. Use pencil, crayon, charcoal, orbrush. Objects drawn should 
be from nature, such as grasses, leaves, flowers, vegetables, trees, or animals; or consist of familiar 
cylindrical and prismatic forms, such as lantern, bowl, can, box (facing and turned). 

The aim should be to develop habits of observation and judgment as to character and com- 
parative proportions, by means of drawings of good size and placing. In drawing cylindrical 
and prismatic forms, special attention should be given to direction of line, and relative proportions 
of faces seen; in plant form drawing, tothe characteristics of growth. Individual models should 
be used where possible; direction of lines should be tested by pencil holding. Lines of good qual- 
ity should be sought. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXERCISES. Use crayon, charcoal, pencil, or brush. The illustrations made 
should represent ideas developed in the study of various branches, the drawings made being con- 
sequent and incidental to the lesson studied. 

The aim should be to accustom the child to express graphically such ideas, as a test of the 
clearness of his conception, and to develop correct concepts of relations and proportions, the em- 
phasis being placed on the necessity of individual expression. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK AND DESIGN. Use oak tag, bogus or cartridge paper, gingham, straw 
board or other appropriate material. The forms used should be suggested by the pupil’s needs 
and interests in school, or at home. Decorations, when applied, should consist of original modifi- 
cations of geometric units, or units derived from natural forms. 


The aim should be to secure dexterity in handling and accuracy in measurements, and to 
develop appreciation of beauty in form and line, as embodied in units designed for the decoration 
of constructed forms. In measurements, minute fractions of inches should be avoided as far as 

practicable. All forms should be analyzed previous to their construction, in order that the neces- 
sary plans may be developed. Pupils should be encouraged to make at home original models 
showing modifications of the forms made in the class room. 


CoLor. Use water-color and chalk and the materials employed in design. The aim should 
be to develop appreciation of combinations of tones of the same color. Warmand cold colors should 
be distinguished. The color instruction should be incidental to the work in drawing, design, and 
construction. 


STUDY OF PICTURES. The works presented should be well-known examples, illustrating 
home and animal life. The study should continue to be informal, witha view to relating the child’s 
interests tothe ideas expressed. 


PLATE I. A page illustrating the suggested form for a Course of Study and Syllabus. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND APPLIED DESIGN. 
SYLLABUS AND SCHEDULE OF EXERCISES FOR THE 4TH SCHOOL YEAR. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK AND DESIGN. Use oak tag, bogus or cartridge paper, gingham, 
straw-board, or other appropriate material. The forms used should be suggested by the pupil’s 
needs and interests in school, or at home. Decorations, when applied, should consist of original 
modifications of geometric units, or units derived from natural forms. 


The aim should be to secure dexterity in handling and accuracy in measurement, and to 
develop appreciation of beauty in form and line, as embodied in units designed for the decoration 
of constructed forms. In measurements, minute fractions of inches should be avoided as far as 
practicable. All forms should be analyzed previous to their construction, in order that the 
necessary plans may be developed. Pupils should be encouraged to make at home original 
models showing modifications of the forms made in the class-room. 


CoLor. Use water-color and chalk, and the materials employed in design. The aim 
should be to develop appreciation of combinations of tones of the same color. Warm and cold 
colors should be distinguished. The color instruction should be incidental to the work in 


drawing, design, and construction. 


1. Draw and cut pattern for letter 
holder, note book cover or copy 
book cover. 


2. Complete form. 


3. Draw and cut units for free spot- 
ting. 

4. Free spotting: make decorative ar- 
rangement for constructed form. 

5. Trace decorative arrangement. 

6. Practice painting flat washes of 
grayed colors, illustrated on color 
chart. Practice also painting 
units. 

7. Paint design. Dominant or con- 
trasted harmony. 

8, 9. Class Model.—Card case or bill 
book. 

10, 11, 12. Original form for card case, 
bill book, plaster case. 

13, 14. Original modification of geomet- 
ric unit, for design for con- 
structed form. 


15. Trace design on constructed forms. 
16. Paint design. Dominant harmony. 


17, 18. Class Model.—Picture frame or 
portfolio. 


19, 20, 21. Original form for picture 
frame, or portfolio. 


_22. Original modifications of geometric 


unit for design for form made 
21st lesson. 


23. Trace design on constructed form. 


24. Practice painting flat washes of 
grayed colors, illustrated on color 
chart. Practice also painting 
units for design. 


25. Paint design. Dominant or con- 
trasted harmony. 

26, 27. Class Model.—Letter file, or 
pocketbook. 


28, 29, 30. Original form for letter file 
or pocketbook. 


PLATE II. Form of suggested leaflet showing Schedule of Exercises illustrating Syllabus in 


Construction and Design. 
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in it, long before opportunity offers in which to publish a revised 
edition. The plan suggested obviates this difficulty and permits an 
elasticity in the printed outline not to be otherwise secured. 


ORGANIZATION 


Organization exists to promote the systematic development of the 
work, to unify it through plan and lesson, and properly to relate it to 
the other branches of the course of study. It aims to give to both 
teacher and child a fundamental idea of what to do and how to do it,’ 
and seeks to keep a regular record of the various departmental acti- 
vities. As an administrator, therefore, the Supervisor has functions 
which relate to—1, Stimulation; 2, Instruction; 3, Examination ; 
4, Criticism; 5, Record. : 

STIMULATION 


THROUGH BELIEF IN WorK. Among the various agents which 
the supervisors may use to create a desire “to do,” none is of more 
service than the giving of a profound belief in the work. The class 
teacher must be convinced of its value. Certain subjects—Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic—she regards as essentials. If the Arts can be 
shown to her to have an educational value no less than the R’s, her 
active support is gained. It is essential, therefore, that the super- 
visor or special teacher take an interest in the other work of the 
class-room, informing himself about it and showing the class teacher 
how the arts are related to it and to the development of the child. 
Antagonistic feeling toward the work is practically always due to 
misunderstanding. As a first aid, the supervisor must ascertain and 
meet the reason for any opposition, whether latent or outspoken. 


THROUGH PRAISE. Praise, wisely given, will be very helpful 
as a stimulative agent. Such praise should be given to those who 
square their practice with the true function of the arts, even though their 
results be not brilliant. Carefully directed commendation will lead 
others to follow in the footsteps of the successful. 


ExuisiTions. The exhibition of good examples of class-work 
is stimulative. The school exhibition is often mistakenly looked 
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Plate III. Suggested form of Leaflet illustrating Decorative Arrangements. 
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upon as a mere effort at display—a gratification of the desire to 
“show off.” In reality, as an aid in raising standards, it is one of 
the most helpful instruments in the hands of the supervisor. It is 
not to be regarded as a school luxury, but as an actual necessity—a 
means of bringing to the many the work of those who have suc- 
ceeded. Work thus shown should not be “fixed up.” It should be 
shown in the simplest way, so arranged that it may be quickly put 
up and quickly taken down again. No impossible standards of exe- 
cution should be shown—no specially prepared work. The exhibi- 
tion must be honest—the actual product of class-room teaching. To 
the practiced teacher, the genuineness of any exhibition stands at 
once revealed, and to such a one all deaconed work is valueless. 


An exhibition may be made of the work of a single class of a 
school, of a district, of the city at large. It may consist of special 
work, that is, may be confined to one subject, as drawing or design, 
or may be general in character, including all the different forms of 
work done in the manual arts’ department. It will be found of ad- 
vantage to exchange small collections of work between different 
schools, and to secure for illustrative purposes similar collections as 
“Joan exhibits ° from other cities. By properly advertising the school 
exhibition, by having teachers in neighboring schools visit it, by 
securing for it the notice and commendation of school authorities and 
of the local press, the supervisor may do much in the way of convinc- 
ing those who are responsible for the work that their efforts are rec- 
ognized and appreciated. 


CoutuecTions. The School Museum is a valuable agent in 
stimulating work. Teachers and children should be induced to col- 
lect the different forms of material which relate to work in the arts— 
Books for the class-library, Pictures, Designs, Samples of Textiles 
and Color, familiar forms for use as drawing models, etc. The 
class teacher who appoints different children to receive and mount 
the various contributions, will relieve herself of the larger part of the 
labor of collection, while coming to possess in time most valuable 
aids in her work. 
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IMMEDIATE INTERESTS. As noted under “Course of Study,” 
the introduction of School Interests will serve as stimulants in the de- 
velopment of the work, arousing both teacher and pupils to the 
service which may be rendered by the power gained through 
the arts. Local interests—the immediate interests of each school 
and school-room—are therefore to be considered by the special 
teacher, and no opportunity is to be neglected to‘turn the arts to 
patently practical ends in the construction of school-room appurte- 
nances of every description.* 


Home Work. Home work, in all phases of the arts, is also to 
be generously encouraged, and the children urged to bring in their 
work at regular intervals—perhaps at the monthly Parents’ meeting 
or meetings of the pupils “Crafts’ Club.” Individual effort and per- 
sonal initiative will thus be fostered and aided. 


Societies. The Supervisor may give general stimulus to his 
work by organizing in his corps of special and grade teachers one or 
more societies of a professional and social nature, for the further 
study of the arts. A “Teachers’ Art Society” or an “Arts and Crafts 
Club” will afford him an opportunity to introduce the members to 
various related phases of the arts, and will give him an organization 
which may stand sponsor whenever it is desired to invite to a general 
lecture, the body of class-teachers. Every supervisor should early 
make it his business to organize such a society. It will serve to 
bring into close association those teachers most interested in the work, 
will apprise them in a very personal way as to its possibilities, 
and will organize them as a valuable band of advocates who, from 
from their positions in the schools, are in a way to demonstrate the 
value of the work to the best advantage. 


INSTRUCTION 


Under Organization for Instruction the tutelage of both special 
and grade teacher must be considered. 


* See ‘‘ The Co-ordination of the Arts in the Curriculum.’’—Year Book of the Council, 1902. 
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Tue SpEcIAL TEACHER: The special teacher is an assistant 
or deputy of the supervisor, she represents him and should maintain 
the same loyalty to him that is required of the supervisor in his 
relations with the superintendent. Her work is very similar to that 
of the supervisor of the small city and similar demands will be made 
upon her in the way of preparation. But as she has above her a 
superior officer directly charged with administrative problems there is 
no small danger that she may become engrossed in the details of 
district supervision and self-centered in her specialty. This tendency 
is to be forseen, and in her training measures should be taken to 
make her realize herself as a part of the general system. Ina general 
way this is to be accomplished by requiring her to solve problems 
which are connected with her work, as such solutions will necessitate 
study of the general system and of the relations borne by the special 
work to it. 


The Professional Attitude: 'The development of a Professional 
attitude toward her work is most important. The special teacher 
must preserve such attitude in her relations with the teachers in the 
grades. Courteous, genial and helpful, she must maintain the dignity 
of her position and assume in her approach to school principals and 
teachers that her suggestions and recommendations will be received, 
as they are offered, as a form of professional advice. 

Among the means in the hands of the supervisor for the develop- 
ment of the professional attitude are: 


1. Mandatory Requirements—the insistance upon committee 
work being done by the special corps in the revision of plans of work 
and in the preparation of reports, statistics etc. 

2. Personal Influence—by constant reference to the standards 
to be maintained, when discussing the special teacher’s work either 
in general or personal conference. 

3. Creation of and response to Professional Needs, as in the 
development and use of a special departmental library. 

4. Study of other systems by visiting other cities, reviewing 
course of study, etc. 

5. Through conferences upon professional subjects. 
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The Conference: The principal value of the conference 
is as an aid in that unification of the work. The conference 
is the Clearing House for the exchange of ideas, a place 
where the success of one is offered for the benefit of all. At a meet- 
ing of this kind, the business of the special teacher in relation to the 
course of study, should be continually rehearsed. Such rehearsal is 
to crystallize facts and theories in regard to different phases of the 
subject matter, and to reduce to plainest terms, statements as to the 
purpose of the work, that all may labor at it with a common motive. 

Stated conferences between the supervisor and members of his 
corps should be held at frequent, even weekly intervals. At these 
meetings assigned topics may be discussed or reports of committees 
read on questions concerning the subject matter of the course of 
study. Individual teachers may with advantage be called upon to 
demonstrate their methods of work and to show examples of class 
work done under their direction. 


The subject matter of these conferences may be included under 
the following heads: 

1. Study of the“ Course of Study.” The philosophy which 
underlies the relation of the arts to the general curriculum should 
enter in some form or other into all discussions concerning the work. 
It should be the care of the supervisor that the special teacher learns 
to reduce to succinct phrases her ideas as to purpose and methods 
and learns logically to relate the steps in the development of her 
work. In such review opportunity will offer in which to trace back 
to its cause every success and every failure. 


2. Study of Incentives: An understanding of those elements 
which lead to effort on the part of teacher and pupil is essential to 
the success of the special teacher. To the child the arts in all their 
aspects are so instinctively attractive that special inducements to draw 
interest and attention are rarely needed. Before the pupil there 
should constantly be raised good standards of workmanship—draw- 
ings, models and designs the product of his neighbor’s skill. By 
reference to these, he may be led through his desire for similar 
achievement to higher ideals of duty. Not very dissimilar measures 
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offer in the case of the grade teacher. She may be appealed to on 
both the personal and impersonal side. Her personal desires for 
successful class-work and approbation may serve as incentives, as 
may the other motives referred to under “Stimulation.” In addition, 
however, there should always be presented to her those altruistic 
aims which are to be sought in the fuller and more perfect develop- 
ment of her pupils through the arts, when the office of the latter as 
“the great conservators of individualism” has been realized. 


3. Study of Methods. Thata proper unity may exist in the 
various districts visited by the special teachers, there must be, in 
conference, a constant review of the philosophy of methods, followed 
by specific applications of the principles to different of the special 
branches. So far as possible the demonstrations should be given by 
different members of his corps, that varied and individual applications 
may be shown. In these demonstrations a distinction is to be clearly 
drawn between methods founded on educational principles, and 
devices which look to the securing of immediate ends. Unity in 
method should be the aim ; special difficulties may be shown to require 
special devices. 

Particular emphasis is to be laid upon the need of a plan for 
each lesson, and of the advantage which accrues from the presenta- 
tion of a lesson under the heads — Introduction, Development and 
Recapitulation. As there is danger that all technical work may 
come in time to be dictated or mechanical, all steps in lesson-giving, 
including drills, questioning and tests are to be reviewed. In the 
demonstration of these points each member of the corps should be 
required to take part in turn. The discussions which follow, if care- 
fully guided will prove most valuable in fixing important rules of 
class-room procedure. 


4. Study of the Principles of Supervision. It is however to 
be remembered that too continuous a study of the details of lesson- 
giving induces a certain narrowness in the special teacher-a blunt- 
ing of her senses to other and broader phases of her work. It should | 
therefore be required that not infrequently she be obliged to “get back” 
from the latter, that she may see it as a whole. She must, in other 
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words, be brought to consider the general principles of supervision 
in their relations to one another, and must examine the main scheme 
of organization that she may comprehend the logical basis of the 
plan which is being developed, and may be prepared to offer intel- 
ligent suggestions as to its perfection. Asasingle part of a large 
machine, she must, to know her work, study the machine itself. Such 
study of the principles of supervision will not only correct narrowness 
of view but will do much to reconcile the special teacher to work 
patiently at the bettering of unsatisfactory conditions seen, in the 
light of her study, to be the very ones which she has been appointed 
to meet and to correct. 


THE GRADE TEACHER. The training of the grade teacher is to 
be accomplished by means of lectures, lessons and class-room visits. 


The Lecture. 'This is of minor value, though of service in a 
small system, as a means of reviewing from time to time general 
phases of the work in the arts. It is a form of telling, talk without 
practice, useful in apprising a number of teachers of the purposes or 
motives behind particular phases of the work. 

It may also be used to excite interest by presenting matter related 
in a general way to the school study of the arts—information regard- 
ing architecture, sculpture, painting, furniture, and house decoration. 
Such lectures if carefully presented and illustrated, will do much to 
raise the standard of tastes of a community. It will be wise in thus 
addressing teachers, to offer a printed synopsis of each lecture, that the 
information given may be shown in its relation to class-work and may 
be retained in permanentform. Bibliographical references with such 
outlines will notinfrequently lead to further study by different members 
of the audience, if the books mentioned are—as they should be— 
obtainable in the local library. ; 

It is needless to add that the stereopticon is a most valuable, 
practically essential adjunct in such demonstrations. It should be 
the aim of every supervisor to possess a collection of lantern slides 
illustrating the chief phases of his work. 

The Conference with the Grade Teacher. Lessons to teachers 
are often given under the name of conferences, but it is better frankly 
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to call them lessons. This is not to be understood, however, as 
deprecating the real conferences—the meeting for debate upon the 
course of study or methods. He is a wise supervisor who realizing 
the value of direct suggestions from grade teachers, from time to 
time, calls together a number of those interested in the work and 
submits to them questions touching measures proposed or actually 
undertaken. If, by his frankness, he wins their confidence and 
induces them to tell him not what they imagine he would like to hear, 
but what they themselves actually feel and believe, he will gain in- 
formation of great value, together with an insight into the point of 
view of the grade teacher, which as a point of departure will prove 
of marked service when he comes to plan for the further instruction 
of the great body of their sister instructors. Such conferences if 
they really give a chance for debate may at times reveal sharp 
differences of opinion, but this is to be expected and even desired.— 
No tame acceptance of any proposal is of service. In such discus- 
sions says Fitzpatrick*—“ the supervisor should welcome a certain 
amount of friction. Out of discussion and conflict come rational 
progress.” 


The Lessons to the Grade Teacher. One of the most important 
functions of the supervisor is that of furnishing instruction to the grade 
teacher regarding technical details of her work. This training 
should always be offered within the school system, the class teacher 
never being required to seek private instruction elsewhere in order 
that she may be able to conduct her class work. 

One of the questions the supervisor must ask himself on introduc- 
ing any phase of work should therefore be “do the class-teachers 
know exactly what is requiredofthem?” Ifthey do not, information 
must be gotten to them promptly if the work is to succeed. Local 
conditions must decide the number and hour of these lessons. It is 
well to have them few and “meaty ”—with direct explanation and 
plenty of actual practice. There is an advantage in offering, in place 
of the ordinary “ grade review,” a short series of practical lessons on 


* Educational Review, October 1899—‘*‘ Minor Problems of Superintendence.’’ 
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some one phase of class work, either Drawing, Construction or 
Desiyn. Teachers of several related grades may with profit attend 
these lessons, especially if such teachers be newly appointed and 
unadvised regarding the special branches. 

The supervisor should see to it, that his lesson to the grade 
teacher is well prepared—the subject matter at his finger tips. He 
should have a definite Outline, and Materials and Illustrations must be 
at hand. He will be wise to have a resumé of his outline upon the 
blackboard that it may be correctly entered in the note books of the 
class. The lesson should begin promptly on the hour and should as 
promptly close. It will be the more successful 1f the teacher does not 
play too evidently the part of pedagogue. He should seek in his teach- 
ing to cultivate an ease of manner, a geniality which has an eye for 
the quaint in class-room life and does not hesitate to point some 
moral or lighten some drill with an anecdote drawn from class-room 
experience. | 

Good illustrative material from the grades should always be 
presented whenever such a lesson is undertaken. It will serve to set 
proper standards and will familiarize the class with the best work 
which is being done. There should in addition be much work done 
on the blackboard by the class instructor. Such illustrations are 
direct, vital, illuminating. Far too often this aid in a lesson is 
ignored or but half used. 


The lesson plan itself should aim to present, 1. Aim and Pur- 
pose of the Work; 2, Methods and Media; 3, Technique and 
Practice. 

1. Azms and Purpose. It is of the utmost importance that the 
instructor briefly but clearly rehearse the purpose of the special phase 
of the work to be taken up. Erroneous impressions are corrected by 
such an explanation and teachers of antagonistic attitude are con- 
ciliated. The educational value of the work, its relationship to other 
branches, and the standards to be aimed at should be briefly reviewed. 
In such preface it should be made plain that one does not seek to 
make the child an artist, to secure from him “pretty ” work or some 
mere copy or dictation. ‘The educational value of the subject should 
be placed boldly to the fore. 
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2. Methods and Media. 'The development of the lesson should 
be based on the purpose of the work. The principles of method as 
presented should have emphasis laid upon those elements which make 
for independent judgment, execution and criticism on the part of the 
pupil. Various devices may be illustrated but should be distinguished 
from the methods which they aim to supplement. To test their com- 
prehension of the method, members of the class may be called upon 
to suggest different devices for attaining any desired end. 

The special medium to be used should have its value as an agent 
of expression pointed out, and the choice of media in different cases 
should be shown to be determined by the characteristics of the 
model to be represented. 

3. Lechnique and Practice. In illustrating technique the aim 
should first be to give control of the medium and then to secure 
freedom and individuality in its use. The latter is often lost sight of 
in the anxiety of the teacher to secure “results.” Special emphasis 
is therefore to be laid upon the comparative value of method and 
technique, and the class-teacher cautioned not to allow the machinery 
of expression to obscure the child’s growing power to see and do for 
himself. 

The control or “ handling” of the medium should be taught to 
the teachers in the same manner as to a class of children. Afterthe 
preliminary drills, abundant opportunity should be given for practice, 
that the fear of “technique ” which always stands in the way of a 
free development of the arts, may vanish, and the teachers, inspired 
by a confidence in their own skill, be prepared to cultivate a like 
independent power in their pupils. 

EXAMINATION OF WORK 

Crass-Room Visits. The class-room visit serves a three fold 
purpose. It gives an opportunity to the supervisor to see what has 
been done, with its evidence of success or failure, to observe lessons 
in progress, and to aid the teacher by actual demonstration before 
her class. 

It is in the class-room visit that the supervisor is called upon to 
display his greatest tact. Hée must remember that the class-teacher’s 
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authority rests in no small measure upon the respect in which she is 
held by her pupils, and he must be careful not to offer criticism 
before pupils or reveal in their presence any dissatisfaction with 
work shown to him. His caution should extend further if the teacher 
is not to be rendered distraught ; he must not even appear to be mak- 
ing a mental record and should never make an actual note save to 
jot down some promise relative to a subsequent visit or lesson. 


While not however manifestly examining teacher or class his 
eyes must be open to his surroundings. Alert and genial in manner 
he should be both expeditious and business-like in observing those 
things which he has come to see, noting for the sake of his own 
puidance in the further instruction of the teacher, 1, Her general 
attitude; 2, Her ability and interest; 3, Herconception of the work, 
4, Her handling of her class. 

As the primary purpose of his visit concerns itself more with the 
assistance and inspiration he can give than with the defects he can 
reveal, he will aim to discover where he can with greatest advantage 
apply the leverage of personal aid. If the teacher is antagonistic 
he will be wise to express little or no commentary upon her work, 
but should make some specific offer of assistance to be given im- 
mediately or at some future time. If his offer is accepted, as in 
all probability it will be, if frankly and pleasantly put, opportunity 
will during offer his “model” lesson to make plain those points in 
which he finds the class-work lacking. 


The supervisor or special teacher while in the class-room, 
should always make it a point to address some friendly words to the 
pupils. Such action relieves the strain on the part of both teacher 
and children, and it serves to reveal points of value to the supervisor 
in regard to the mental grasp of the class. His judgment in regard 
to the teacher’s work will be surer and sounder if made in the light of 
such direct knowledge, gotten during his talk by observation of the 
pupils as to their discipline, interest, vivacity, general intelligence 
and knowledge of the special subject. 


With a clear idea in mind of the power and capacity both of 
teacher and pupils, the supervisor may intelligently examine the 
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~class-work. He should note among other things its Quality—whether 
dictated or original, stiff or natural, hard or free; its Presentability— 
whether neat, prim or careless, and, if seen before, the Improvement 
shown since last observed. | 

For the purpose of direct illustration and instruction, the super- 
visor may give a lesson to the class. This should be closely observed 
by the class-teacher, if possible by other teachers drawn from adjoin- 
ing rooms. Into the manifold details of such lesson this paper may 
not enter save to note that so far as the class-teacher understands the 
work required of her, she will probably succeed with her own class 
better than will the supervisor, who meets the class atintervals, weeks, 
perhaps months, apart. Not infrequently the supervisor will be 
requested to give a lesson beyond the power of the class to complete 
successfully. . If he suspects this, he will be wise to look into the 
work already done, and if he is satisfied that he cannot develop the 
desired lesson in the given time will be justified in declining to attempt 
the impossible, coupling his refusal with a hearty offer to take up the 
work at some simpler stage. In the giving of any lesson he will re- 
member that primarily it is for the teacher, and will therefore take 
particular care to emphasize those points which he is desirous shall 
be noted by the class instructor. 

At some of his visits the supervisor may observe the class in- 
structor teach. Her lesson he should mentally analyze as she 
proceeds, noting how far the fundamental principles of good teaching 
are adhered to. At the close of the lesson the emphasis should be 
laid upon the points in which she has succeeded. Of those in which 
she has failed only the most important is to be noted, the principle 
which has been violated adduced, and its value illustrated. 


CRITICISM 


Criticism should aim to reveal not the defect so much as the cause 
of the defect—to show that a violation of a principle has led to an 
untoward result. 

The common error in the teaching of the arts is due to the 
emphasis placed by the class-teacher upon technique or execution. 
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This places at a disadvantage honest work, the result of the child’s 
effort to think and do for himself. Dictated work and mechani- — 
cal work will be found under a variety of disguises. It is, how- 
ever, nearly always to be detected by its smoothness, its “ pret- 
tiness” and uniformity when compared with the natural product of the 
child that has tried to solve the given problem in individual fashion. 
The value of the arts lies in their power to develop habits of original 
observation, judgment and expression. Mistaken methods arise from 
failure to observe the principles based on these aims, that is, from, 
I, Failure to lead the child to see for himself, either by telling him 
what he should see or by confusing him with an involved explanation 
which necessitates his remembering a half a dozen different directions 
before he is given an opportunity to apply one; 2, Failure to lead 
him to do his own thinking, by telling him what he should be obliged 
to find out as a result of his own judgment and experiment, by per- 
mitting him to work too fast, and to make untested judgments; 
3, Failure to present him with good standards for comparison, and 
failure to have him acquire freedom in the handling of media or 
material before requiring him to put his technical knowledge into 
execution. 


Criticism, it is true, may be “destructive,” but it is not to be 
understood as having but this sense. It is not to be understood to 
mean only condemnation. Destructive criticism in the class-room 
is of little, if any, value. It analyzes, dampens, censures, antago- 
nizes — in a word, discourages. It sees the evil, but not the good ; 
it sees the result, but not the effort; it condemns without giving a 
remedy. It is a two-edged sword, the poorest weapon the super- 
visor can elect to use. 


Constructive criticism, on the other hand, is of immense service. 
It sympathizes, praises, helps and builds; in a word, it encourages. 
It is formative; it reviews the purpose of the work, and points out 
where the good is and how it has come about; it notes improve- 
ment, and for every manifest fault it offers some definite cure. 
It confines itself to major faults, and is blind to minor short-comings. 
It is impersonal; it avoids sarcasm as a deadly sin, looks for no 
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uniformity of results, and has a word of praise for every genuine 
effort, no matter how humble may be its showing. Every super- 
visor must play the part of critic. Heis a wise officer who guards 
his tongue and sees to it that his class-room criticisms are con- 
structive. | . 


ORGANIZATION FOR RECORDING 


Every department requires some book-keeping, some statement 
of what has been done. Such record isa reflection of the work of 
the schools and a necessary source of reference should question arise 
as to the work of supervisor or assistants. Many special records 
may be required. The following stand as types of those which must 
appear in all systems: Ist. Records of visits to class rooms. 2d. 
Reports upon the work in schools. 3d. Annual reports. 


Tue Cuass Visir Recorp. This is virtually the diary of the 
special teacher or supervisor and should give in brief a record of 
what has been seen and done in each class room at each visit. 

The accompanying form (Plate V) is offered as one which is 
adaptable to the ordinary note-book and gives a fairly complete record 
of what has been seen or taught during the different visits of the 
supervisor. The time required to jot down the note for each class 
teacher is but a fraction of a minute, and the note itself remains 
intelligible for all time— a thing not the case with all forms of short- 
hand record. 


THE REPORT ON CONDITION OF A SCHOOL. ‘This, whether 
made by special teacher to supervisor, or by supervisor to superin- 
tendent, will generally take the form of a monthly or quarterly 
statement. 

The essentials of such report are: 1. Succinctness—it must tell 
its story at a glance, give a clear picture of the school at the moment 
when it is reported upon. 2. Compactness—it must be in such 
shape that, with other similar reports, it may be conveniently filed and 
remain when filed immediately accessible. Practically there is but 
one form of record that fills these conditions. It is a card in a card 
catalogue. 
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The card catalogue requires that the report be made out on a 
card large or small, and filed in a drawer or cabinet under its appro- 
priate index. If the number of teachers is small a copy of the 
record made in the teacher’s note book in the form previously sug- 
gested will be all that is necessary. A briefer and more general 
statement will, however, be necessary if the district supervised con- 
tains fifty or more instructors. The card may then be prepared as 
a blank to be filled out, spaces being left for, 1st, The date of visits to 
the school; 2nd, The condition of work observed in drawing, con- 
struction and design; 3rd, Lessons given; 4th, Conferences held; 
5th, Remarks, etc., etc. 

To the supervisor who has had revealed to him the possibilities 
of the card catalogue, other uses besides that suggested will present 
themselves. Outlines of lessons and conferences, bibliographical 
references, letters, notes and other matter wanted for immediate 
reference and constantly being added to, may be better preserved in 
card catalogue fashion than in any other way. 


THE ANNUAL REporT. This should be a business document, 
simple, clear, direct, made for the eyes of the school authorities and 
in such form that its statements may be immediately grasped and 
its recommendations seen to have logical force and coherence. It is 
well to have it divided into topic paragraphs and sub-paragraphs, 
with various headings standing plainly forth, that the busy superin- 
tendent or school commissioner may gather its significance at a 
glance. The division of the subject matter will depend in part upon 
the particular organization of the department to be reported upon, but 
will as arule include, 1st, A statement of the condition of the depart- 
ment; 2nd, A review of its development during the year; 3rd, 
Any special study which -has been made by the supervisor in con- 
nection with the course of study; 4th, Statistics of the department 
as to appointments, resignations, pupils under instruction, etc. ; 
5th, Specific reasons for any changes, followed by specific recom- 
mendations. 
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SUMMARY 


While many of the duties of the supervisor have been indicated 
there are still a large number which have not been touched. Among 
these are his functions as a special examining officer, as an agent in 
the selection of supplies, as a director of the school workshops, as a 
promoter of school decoration and so on. ‘The list would have to be 
materially increased were one to recite all the duties which he may 
be called upon to perform. Lack of space forbids the discussion of 
any of these points. 

One would, however, doubtless confess that the arts had been 
well supervised were one to find them in a system where the pupils 
showed a keen interest in the development of special subjects, where 
the class teachers were happy in teaching them and were active in 
their support, where the subjects themselves reflected the interests of 
the schoo] and home, showed no worship of the fetich of technique, 
and bore evidence of originality and individuality of thought on the 
part of both teachers and pupils. 


In the light of that which has been adduced, the cause of such 
success one would seek in the supervisor’s adherence to certain prin- 
ciples. Summarized, these might be stated thus: 

1. That primarily he had made friends with the class teachers, 
that he had sought to lead them, not to drive them, to convince them 
of his genuine interest in their success, and of his desire to aid 
them in every way. 

2. That he had “ordered” things wisely, had planned his 
‘course of study carefully, had co-ordinated the different branches 
and related the work as a whole to school necessities and home 
interests, and further, had so systematized his instruction that no 
class teacher had been left unadvised as to what to do or how to do it. 

3- That he had caused both teachers and pupils to set their 
own standards and to set them high, by bringing the best work done 
to the attention of all. 

4. That he had sought originality and initiative on the part of 
both teacher and children, had striven for self-expression and had 
deprecated the smooth and uniform product of mechanism. 
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5. That through cheerful, hearty and abundant service he had 
caused the system to reflect his own enthusiasm — his optimism, his 
love of work, and of beauty in work, that he had inspired the body 
of teachers with a real belief in the arts, and a desire to learn them 
thoroughly, that they might teach them well. 


The great business of supervision is unification— the securing 
of unity without uniformity. In working toward this end, the super- 
visor must be patient. What he must seek to cultivate is a natural 
growth — not a forced expression, the result of a strong individuality 
working in the face of opposition, but one the consequence of united 
action on the part of many workers, all friends of a cause. A forced 
growth dies with the man who forces it; a natural growth lives on 
and blossoms, supported by public interest, and upheld by the con- 
victions of those who have labored to its burgeoning. 


Graphic Expression in Childhood 


JuLia CECELIA CREMINS 


normal impulse. The baby is tossed in air and responds with 

a gurgle of laughter; he stumbles as he toddles across the 
floor, and his message to tell his woe is an immediate one; a crimson 
flower catches his eye, and his tiny hands make futile dabs in its | 
direction. In primitive form the infant possesses every mode of ex- 
pression used by the adult. He babbles, crows and moves. His 
babble resolves itself into speech, his wavering movement into 
gesture ; his aimless scrawl into written word or picture. 

We relate ourselves to the world through our means of expres- 
sion, and the individual in whom is developed all the forms of such 
expression, possesses the greatest opportunity for gaining the 
sympathy of men. He has more ways in which to give and more 
ways in which to receive. In order to become fully equipped with 
the ability to make plain our thoughts it is essential that the elemen- 
tary power of expression be cultivated. If left uncultivated such 
power wanes and disappears. The baby’s scrawl is the beginning of 
his desire to express himself through drawing. Every child evidences 
this natural impulse; yet no adult who has not been trained uses 
drawing to express ideas. 

It is of particular importance that this power of expression 
through drawing be cultivated. For the child it is another language, 
a new channel for thought. It has the element of the real, which 
writing lacks. By its means the child’s ideas are more vividly ex- 
pressed than by words. Says Hughes* “ Every time a child is trained 
to use a new means of expressing its selfhood, a new phase of self- 
hood is developed, and every other already developing power is 
increased both in form and range of application. The varied powers 


Tia desire to give expression after receiving impression is a 


* Art as an Educational Factor—Proceedings N. KE. A., ryo2. 
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of each individual form an interrelated unity and each undeveloped 
power prevents the perfect growth of all other elements of the unity.” 

The discussion which follows will be confined to the free draw- 
~ ing of childhood, that form which we call Illustrative or Imaginative 
— the drawing which every child uses as a means of expressing his 
thoughts before he reaches the school age. “ Before the child enters 
school he has used drawing as a means of conveying his thoughts to 
others ; and his interest in it is determined wholly by the use to which 
he is thus able to put it.”* The child’s attitude toward Illustrative 
drawing is the same as his attitude toward language. He regards 
the drawing purely as a means of communication: His scrawls are 
to him full of meaning, he has unbounded confidence in his ability. 
For him the story is much more real when pictured than it is when 
described in words. He takes pleasure in such pictures long before 
he can read. 


As a medium of instruction Illustrative Drawing has an educa- 
tional and social value. It helps the pupil to think creatively instead 
of receptively. By its use the habit of mental imagery is formed. It 
stimulates thought by opening an additional channel for thought. It 
promotes the power of connected thinking and as a result the power 
of making connected and definite statements. In use it serves as an 
evidence that an image has been clearly defined before the mental 
eye. 

Such drawing creates interest in social surroundings. In il- 
lustrating personal experiences the child soon realizes how imperfect 
are his pictures of the things that happen daily. In an endeavor to 
gain clearer impressions he forms a habit of close observation. He 
becomes wide awake to a study of things and people. Such drawing 
helps break down the barrier between school life and home life. 
Home doings talked of and pictured in the school make school a 
place where the people have human interests. It becomes less a 
place made for listening and more a place for doing; formal sur- 
roundings — the stiff rows of seats and funereal blackboards — are 


* O’Shea—Some Educational Principles which should Govern the Teaching of Drawing.— 
Proceedings N. H. A., 1898. 
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forgotten while the memories of home are being set down in chalk 
or crayon. Home and school are by such drawing brought closer 
together. It increases the bond of sympathy between teacher and 
pupil by opening up another means of communication. The child 
by expressing himself reveals himself; through his drawings the 
individual may be studied. 

Failure to develop the power of graphic expression is of serious 
loss in mental training. The early self confidence disappears, 
because the power of criticism develops, while the power of execution 
remains in its crude infantile state. Since there is no effort made to 
make a record of the mental image, there is no incentive to correct 
errors and the habit of close observation is never as highly developed. 
Besides this, one of the most important and satisfactory means of 
communication is missed. The child learns to think in words not in 
images, and without this image-making power grows to manhood. 
There are many adults who have early suffered from such arrest of 
development—men who cannot read descriptions of places with any 
interest, who cannot raise the mental picture, who see only words 
which follow one another without the self-made illustration to fill out 
the author’s text. | 

In the practice of Illustrative Drawing the major points may be 
discussed under the heads of “Subject matter” or what to draw, 
“Media” or the materials to be used, and “Methods” or the pre- 
sentation and development of the subject matter. 


LESSON TOPICS 


The all important question in selecting the subject matter is that 
it shall contain something with which the child is familiar. The 
teacher must remember that the pupil cannot draw until he can image 
mentally. He can image only the forms he knows. He must begin 
with the material which he possesses. Says O’Shea “ The psycholog- 
ical and so the pedagogical ordering of the facts of a study is 
determined by what is already in the mind of the pupil at any point, 
which gives him an interpreting basis or apperceiving mass, and 
which in consequence determines his interests. That which is 
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nearest to the child and which appeals most to his interests should 
constitute the point of departure.” 

The little child is interested in himself and his. He goes to 
school from the small world surrounded by home and peopled by the 
home people. He knows about those things which he does himself 
and about those which he sees others at home do. His earliest 
drawings should deal then with home experiences—should really be 
memory drawings. He may thus illustrate: “ What I do with my 
wagon.” “ What I like to play ona rainy day.” “What I did yes- 
terday ” or “ What the baby does.” All these are subjects which 
contain for the child a host of memories which he can recall visually 
and can therefore express in pictorial form. 

Soon other experiences may be graphically shown. The child’s 
world begins to grow larger. It extends beyond the home. His 
circle of acquaintances increases, as he is introduced to the bustling 
life of street and play ground. He receives vivid impressions which 
color his existence. He, therefore, should have his lessons touch 
his peculiar environment. The city child knows the games and 
sports of his playmates. He knows the busy streets, rows and rows 
of push carts, the cries of venders and the rumble of heavy wagons ; 
perchance he also knows the docks and wharves and the loading and 
unloading vessels ; sees, too, great tenements built from foundation to 
roof, with carpenter and painter, mason and tinsmith all objects of 
daily interest. Now he may see some building in flames, may see 
the engines at work and the firemen busy at their perilous tasks ; 
while again, there comes a holiday with a roll of drum and glint of 
passing bayonets, or a circus with huge rocking elephants and a 
dozen glittering chariots. The excursions to park, country or sea 
shore add their contribution in a host of incidents which remain vivid 
memories long after the day’s outing. 

For the country child the outside world means an acquaintance 
with nature. The fields and flowers, hills and brooks enter his life 
and become part of his existence. He knows the farm and village. 
He is familiar with animal life in many forms. Spring and fall, 
summer and winter leave their round of impressions—swelling blossom 
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or to the fact that there was no preliminary cultivation of the image 
making power. Children who cannot mentally picture their own 
personal experiences—their own thoughts—cannot image the thoughts 
of others. City children to whom the country and its occupations 
are known only by description cannot begin their work in I]lustrative 
Drawing with such subjects as “The farmer sowing seeds,” “Signs 
of Spring,” “ Return of the birds,” etc. A description of the country 
and its occupations can bring no picture to mind to the city child who 
has not been schooled to think in images. He gets nothing but 
words from the most vivid recital of the mystery of the woods or the 
beauty of the meadows. 


MEDIA AND METHODS 


The media used should be simple, responsive and pleasing in 
effect; simple, so as not to require much of the pupil’s attention ; 
responsive, that masses may be made with little effort, and results 
gotten quickly. The materials which seem best to answer these 
requirements are, charcoal, chalk and crayon. ‘They require little 
skill in handling and are immediately responsive. Chalk and crayon 
have the additional advantage of color which adds much to the variety 
in the drawings, and to the pleasure of the small workers. The 
brush and color seem less suitable because considerable practice is 
necessary before medium and tool can be used with advantage. Re- 
sults in the case of the brush, are apt to be much more accidental 
than studied. 

The paper in tone and texture should be such as will add to the 
general effect. A tinted or deep toned paper harmonizes with crayon 
or chalk. In all cases a paper of rough texture is more satisfactory 
than one with a smooth surface. 

The question of methods includes presentation of subject matter, 
points to be considered in the development of the work and elements 
of criticism. The subject should be so presented that after the de- 
velopment of the lesson the child has something to express. The 
pupils must be encouraged to talk freely. They should hear their 
neighbors’ views. A distinct effort should be made by each pupil to 
see mentally not only one, but all the pictures which the subject 
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presents. Hesitation on the part of the pupil may be overcome with 
questions which suggest ideas. Slow, unimaginative pupils should 
be inspired to expression. It is essential that in the mind of each 
pupil, there be some distinct image before he undertakes to draw. 


While the pupils are drawing notice should be taken of those 
who seem ata loss. ‘The class may be stopped at times to question 
those who need assistance. It is important that the slow pupils be 
satisfied with their productions. The success of their pictures 
measures the success of the lesson. | 

At the close of the lesson the drawings should be placed on 
exhibition for class criticism. This is done for the purpose of lead- 
ing the pupils to form a judgment of the work done, of arousing a 
general interest in the drawings, of creating a desire for improve- 
ment and of discovering the necessity for practice in drawing certain 
elements. 

The drawings should be so placed that they may be seen by all 
pupils. They may be numbered for convenience. The teacher 
after a general survey of them should decide as to what one point 
most needs attention. The pictures may be too confused; they may 
be small and weak, their proportions may be generally bad, or the 
action depicted may be ill expressed. Upon any one of these points 
her criticism should turn. If for example there are several drawings 
like 1.and 2 on Plate III, questions should elicit the fact that the 
pictures are confused. An endeavor to discover the story in the 
poor pictures will reveal to the pupils the difficulty. In every case 
the children should be asked to offer suggestions as to how such 
pictures are to be improved. If they are small and weak their com- 
parison with others which are large and strong will make plain the 
necessity for bolder work. If they cannot be seen across the room 
that fact should lead the pupils to understand the reason why more 
telling work in mass must be done. If the errors occur in propor- 
tion asin 3 and 4, Plate III, the class should be led to discover 
such shortcomings by comparing good drawings with bad. 

During class criticism the pupils themselves should be led to 
realize the necessity for more close observation of the objects which 
they have endeavored to draw, and also of the need of practice les- 
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sons in the drawing of those elements which they have failed to 
represent clearly. Such practice lessons will then have a definite 
meaning. They will appear means to an end. This necessity for 
drills or practice work is emphasized by O’Shea who says, “After 
the pupil has endeavored to portray his thoughts he may become 
conscious of a lack of skill to do so artistically and precisely. He 
will then appreciate the value of drills to secure this skill, and the 
drill will seem to have a direct relation to the expression of his thought 
and not appear to be something entirely remote therefrom.” 


If, for example, drawings showing children dancing to the 
music of a street organ are put up (5 and6on Plate III), the fact 
that the children are not dancing, but are really standing quite still, 
is to be brought out in criticism. It is then a simple matter to lead 
the pupils to see the necessity for some study of action. In such 
studies (pose drawing), the action should be carefully observed by 
all. In order to impress the movement it is well to have the action 
imitated by different children, or by the class asa whole. This may 
be followed by quick sketching from memory. It is a good plan to 
have the action repeated and studied a second time and a second 
sketch made that errors may be corrected. In a single lesson at 
least four sketches showing different actions should be made. 


The illustrative drawings of the class may be unsatisfactory 
because certain accessory elements, as trees, are not well drawn, 
(as 7 and 8 on Plate III). Ifthe pupils can observe two or three 
trees it is well to advise a study of them. If possible they should 
be sketched. Where there are no real trees to be observed the 
lesson may be given from the blackboard. In such a lesson the 
character of different trees should be studied from pictures. It 
is well to select trees that show marked contrast in growth, as the 
apple and poplar, or the pine andelm. Attention should be called 
to the manner of branching and to the general shape. The tree may 
then be drawn on the board and copied by the pupils. At least two 
sketches should be made during a lesson. 
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ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM 


The elements of criticism may be summed as follows: 

I. Individuality of thought is to be shown. The drawings 
should reflect the child not the teacher. The pictures on lower half 
of Plate IV, “ Winter Sports,” show spirited action but, in the different 
compositions, one detects a certain similarity which suggests a picture 
made by putting parts together under a teacher’s direction. The 
teacher stands out in these drawings more than does the child. On 
Plate V we see “ What happened when the Organ-man came.” The 
drawings show much spirit. Seeing them one cannot doubt that the 
street and what occurred were vivid in the minds of the class. “ What 
I saw in the park,” on the same Plate, shows that every child had a 
story to tell. These pictures are individual and reflect the children. 


II. Clarity of expression is to be sought. The parts of the 
picture should be put together to make a whole, the action clearly 
expressed, and the proportions good. The story of the Organ-man 
as told on Plate V leaves no doubt as to the subject or the place. 
These pictures are distinct memories. 


III. There should be evident some growth in the power of 
expression. ‘The teacher must bear in mind the different stages of 
the child’s development. At first the little draughtsman deals. with 
symbols. Later he is impressed with details and emphasizes these.” 
Still later he comes to a real power of representation and shows 
things with regard to distance, proportion and relation. Through 
these stages he will pass quite rapidly if instruction in Illustrative 
Drawing begins at his entrance into school. He soon carne 
realize his imperfections and seeks to make things better. The 
drawings on Plate VI illustrate a development of the subject from 
the crude First Year pictures to the more complete drawings in the 
Second and Third Years. The drawings shown by a class must, 
therefore, be constantly scrutinized that the teacher may be sure that 
there is a real advance. 


IV. The drawings should never be judged from the artistic 
standpoint as examples of studied composition. This is the adult’s 
point of view. Such criticism of the artistry of the picture looks 
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Plate 5. Illustrations of ‘‘ The Organ Man,” and ‘‘ What I Saw in the Park.” 
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only for surface results. It does not connect the child, the thought and 
the expression. It values the technique but ignores the technician. 
Drawings 1, 2, 3 and 4 on Plate IV show good handling, but beyond 
that they have no merit. They are certainly not the free expression 
of the child. They are a forced product. 

A good Illustrative Drawing is one which shows that the child 
has a clear understanding of the subject by the fact that he has 
expressed his thought without confusion, has represented action and 
proportion with some truth and a fair degree of correctness. The 
question of technique is to be considered only in the light of the 
“handling” taught him. The effort should be to get a free, rather 
than a so-called artistic expression. A comparison of the landscape 
drawings on Plate IV with “What I saw in the Park” on Plate V 
will reveal the ‘difference between that forced expression which is the 
product of dictation and that free expression which tells a child’s 
story clearly, but as a child would tell it. 


A resumé of the more important of the foregoing directions 
follows : 

1. The preliminary training in mental imagery should be 
through subjects related to the child’s interests and environment. 

2. The Illustrative Drawing should be related to the other 
subjects of the curriculum. 

3. Each lesson should be separately and carefully developed. 

4. Each lesson should be followed by criticism from the child- 
ren and from the teacher. 

5. The development of technique on the part of pupils should 
depend upon their realization of the necessity for additional skill. 


APPENDIX 


The following outline is appended in further explanation of the 
suggestions offered in the body of the text. It is the hope that it 
may prove helpful to one wishing to use the illustrative drawing in 
the manner recommended, as an aid in developing the child’s knowl- 
edge of the world, first through his interests in the home and later 
through related interests in the life of the community. The scheme 
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is in no way complete, nor does it pretend to offer specific subjects 
or lessons for illustration. Itis rather an attempt to set forth some of 
the centers around which the child’s daily life revolves, and to indi- 
cate some of the very numerous channels through which his broaden- 
ing experience leads him. 


It is urged that the suggestions offered in the outline We not 
translated into commands to illustrate some particular action, place 
or thing. They are hints which should be used in framing lessons 
designed to call forth varied and original illustrations all relating to 
the same subject. A lesson on “Family Occupations” should not 
take the form of an injunction— show “How you sweep the floor,” 
but rather, show “How you help mother at home.” The first limits 
the possible range in very decided fashion; the second offers a broad 
opportunity for individual expression. 


Pursuant to this recommendation the following examples are 
offered as illustrative of the general form which should be adhered 
to, in wording different introductory lessons: Show “The games 
you like to play ;” “ What you saw in the street ;” “What you would 
like to do when you are grown;” “How the stores look at Christ- 
mas ;” “How one can leave the city;” “What one can see on the 
river ;” “ How the market looks ;” “ How the farm-yard looks,” etc. 


CITY LIFE 
1. Home LIFE, 

Family Occupations — Marketing, cooking, washing, sewing, etc. 

Duties — Giving assistance, preparation for school, lessons, etc. 

Pleasures — Parties, games, visiting, excursions. 

2. COMMUNITY LIFE. 

Means of Transportation. Amusements. Administration. Commer- 
cial Life. Industrial Life. Occupations. Civic Institutions. Forms 
of Shelter. 

MEANS OF ‘TRANSPORTATION. 

People — Railroads (steam, electric and horse). Land: power (ele- 
vated, surface, underground), cabs, coaches, bicycles, automobiles, 
Water: row boats, yachts, steamers, etc. 

Freight —- Railroads. Ships. Vehicles (hand, horse, steam, electric). 
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AMUSEMENTS. 
Games, sports, outings, races, circus, theatre. 


ADMINISTRATION. 
Street Cleaning — Workmen, apparatus. 
Street Improvements — Workmen, apparatus, supplies and repairs. 
Public Parks — Points of interest, pleasure grounds, animals, trees, 
lake, boats, etc. 
Fire Department — House, apparatus, management. 
Building Department — Buildings, tradesmen, material, machinery. 
Bridge Department — Types of bridges, workmen, machinery. 
Banks — Departments, methods, employees. 
Postal Service — Collection and delivery of mail. 
Militia — Armories, parades, drills, camp-life. 
Weather Bureau — Signals. 
Department of Correction — Offices, buildings. 


COMMERCIAL LIFE. 
Trade — Stores, shops, markets, venders, buying, selling, exporting, 
importing. (See Transportation.) 
Food — Sources, cultivation, implements, preparation, transportation. 
Clothing — Material, source, implements, distribution. 
Skins: animals. Domestic culture: farm buildings, fences, etc. 
Hunting and trapping: weapons. ‘Transportation to salesrooms. 
Manufactured goods: Cotton, linen, silk, wool. Gin. Agricul- 
ture: looms. Vermiculture: machines, etc. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE, 
Crafts and manufactures. 
Occupations : 

Professions — Doctor, dentist, lawyer, teacher, minister, etc. 

Trades — Architect, mason, carpenter, painter, glazier, electrician, 
plumber, paper hanger, steam-fitter, cabinet maker, basket maker, 
potter, upholsterer, gardener, expressman, coachman, tailor, dress- 
maker, milliner, shoemaker, jeweler, florist, photographer, book- 
binder, weaver, druggist, motorman, conductor, machinist, etc. 


Civic INSTITUTIONS. 
Parks (statutes, monuments). 
Educational — Schools, libraries, museums, zodlogical and botanical 
gardens. 
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Religious — Churches, mission houses, etc. 

Charitable — Hospitals, asylums, (societies), care of children, care of 
animals. 

FORMS OF SHELTER. 

Primitive peoples — Warm and cold climates. 

Civilized peoples — Ancient: private — domestic; public — religious, 
amusements. Modern: domestic, religious, amusement, commercial, 
educational, government, charitable. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
1. Home LIFE. 


Habitations. Occupations: outdoors, indoors. Seasons. 
2. ComMUNITY LIFE. 

Buildings. Other forms of shelter. Trades and occupations. Amuse- 

ments. 
Home Life: 

Habitations— Farm house, villa, mansion, castle, cabin, hut, tent 
cottage, gate-lodge. 

Outbuildings — Granary, hot-house, dairy, summer-house. 

Occupations. Outdoor — All year. ) 

Milking, feeding stock, butter and cheese making. Spring: building 
fences, sugar making, ploughing, planting, shearing. Summer: 
harvesting, caring for bees, raising poultry, gathering eggs, garden- 
ing, tending flocks, picking fruits and vegetables. Autumn: mak- 
ing cider, gathering fruit, nutting, building barns, hunting, fishing. 
Winter: cutting wood, cutting ice, hunting, trapping, logging. 

Indoor — Knitting, quilting, weaving, sewing, drying and preserving 
fruits, threshing grain. 

2. Community: 

Buildings — Church, town hall, school, library, shop, inn, station, 
bridges, factory, mill, pottery. 

Other forms of shelter — See City Life. 

Trades and Occupations — Blacksmith, carpenter, wagon maker, 
weaver, shoemaker, painter, store-keeper, cooper, tinsmith. 

Means of Transportation — Sulky, buck-board, omnibus, wagon, cart, 
carriage, sleigh, sled, etc. 

Amusements — Fair, circus, stock show, fair races, parties, coasting, 
riding, sleighing. 

Seasons — Natural phenomena, changes in nature, crops, etc., games, 
sports, occupations, etc. 
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State Supervison of Drawing 
HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


HE word Supervision, as popularly used, is of uncertain mean- 
ing. It may imply oversight merely, or oversight with an 
indefinite amount of authority to influence and direct, or it 

may imply full authority to direct and even to command. ‘The word 
Drawing is equally vague. A course in Drawing may be a series of 
lessons in projection or mechanical perspective, or it may be an 
elaborate compound of nature study, painting and the history of art. 
State Supervision of Drawing is, therefore, a phrase whose import 
may not be known without investigation. It may be found to mean 
governmental control of instruction in design such as that once 
emenating from South Kensington, London, or, on the other hand, 
only the benevolent interest of the state in what is doing within its 
borders in the realm of art instruction, as in Massachusetts. These 
are the typical extremes, and may be designated as the monarchical 
system of supervision and the democratic system. All other systems 
whatever arise through the mingling of the monarchical and the 
democratic elements in the spirit which animates them. 

Each system has its excellences and its defects. 

The chief excellence of the monarchical system appears in its 
prompt effectiveness. Given a central authority, a fixed attainable 
standard, a complete organization, and power to enforce orders by 
reward or punishment, and results appear at once, whether in the 
realm of politics, religion, education, science, commerce or art. 
Such was the military system of Rome, such the religious system of — 
Mohammed and the educational system of the Jesuits. Such is the 
commercial system of every trust, and the political system of every 
ring. Such a system applied to industrial design in England in 1860 
dazzled Massachusetts in 1870. Applied to the problem of manual 
art instruction in a large city, it will astonish the citizen with almost 
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immediate returns. And these returns are likely to have a degree of 
excellence: the director of drawing or of the manual arts is pres- 
umably far in advance of the average class teacher in specific 
knowledge and in technical ability; his standards being, therefore, 
relatively high have a salutary effect upon the work of all grades 
below. One is tempted to believe that such a system is the only 
possible system in a large city, and hence the only system to be 
recommended for those larger aggregations of teachers which are 
included within the state. Thesystem which Walter Smith attempted 
to establish in Massachusetts in 1870 is the system which made the 
Royal Academy of England the savior of British Art, and the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts of France the Mecca of the art world. 


The defects of the monarchical system are radical and fatal. 
The central authority, being human, is fallible; the fixed attainable 
standard, being fixed is dead; the complete organization becomes 
mechanical and automatic in its working, thus destroying all hope 
of improvement; the task-master “with powers” checks originality 
and benumbs ambition, and the time arrives for saying with the 
Preacher, “That which hath been is now; and that which is to be 
hath already been.” ‘Those who by nature believe in the divine right 
of kings, and in the great image that fell down from Jupiter, those 
who place the power of one above the privilege of the many, those 
who value immediate results above fruits, will always favor the mon- 
archical system. But every age has had its Philistines, its heretics, 
its radicals, its prophets, its heroes. The church has ever had a 
Reformation to reckon with. Thrones have always been built above 
volcanoes of revolution. Royal Academies are sure to be vexed with 
Pre-Rapheelites, and Ecoles des Beaux Arts with Impressionists. 
L’art nouveau is bound to be,—venerable precedent, magnificent 
history, royal descent, Divine sanction, and universal custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The insecurity of the monarchical system, 
the transitory value of its best results, these are defects almost as 
serious as automatism. 


The democratic system is strong where the monarchical system 
fails, and is weak where that system is efficient. 
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Its greatest weakness appears in its failure to produce or to con- 
trol immediate results of a prescribed type. Because there is no 
central authority clothed with arbitrary power, there can be no enjor- 
cible standard of excellence, we are told; lacking such a standard, 
lacking all regulative powers, the system can never bring about 
agreement in aim nor uniformity in attainment. When there is no 
King in Israel every man does that which is right in his own eyes. 
Such a J/azssez fatre system is, to many minds, no system at all. 
“America!” exclaimed Carlyle, “The happiest country in the world 
without a government!” 


The strength of Democracy lies in the fact that it does not need 
a government; for, theoretically at least, each unit is self-governing. 
Democracy is possible only upon the basis of a self-governing ma- 
jority. A democratic system of supervision presupposes intelligent 
self-directing subordinates. If they do not exist, the results of such 
supervision are lamentably inconspicuous; but where they do exist 
the results are immeasurably superior, in the long run, to any results 
which can be attained under a monarchical system. ‘There are sev- 
eral reasons for this: 


First. A democratic system puts a premium upon personality. 
“The masses are rude, lame, unmade, and need not to be flattered 
but to be schooled,” said Emerson; “but the units whereof this mass 
is composed are neuters, every one of which may be grown to a 
queen-bee.” ‘The light, says the evolutionist, called forth the eye. 
The possibility of response to sound waves created the ear. The 
demand for intelligent self-directing men and women will quicken the 
forces which produce them. The monarchical system develops free 
and thoughtful workers only as tyrants make outlaws. 


Second. The democratic system encourages originality. He 
whose task is defined, whose methods are prescribed, whose results 
are fore-ordained, cannot be original if he would. That power to 
initiate, that capacity for invention, that love of adventure, which are 
inherent in man and which separate him so widely from the rest of 
the animal world, find no legitimate opportunities under a mon- 
archical system. 
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Third. A democratic system makes possible an advancing ideal. 
Spontaneous variation from type, that unsolved mystery of biology, 
has been the ever open door in evolution. Through that sally-port 
the armies of life have gone forth conquering and to conquer. ‘The 
possibility of variation from the accepted and the required, is the 
door of hope in the realm of the intellect and the heart. The orig- 
inal whim, thought, experiment, deduction of the humblest individual 
man may prove to be of inestimable value to all mankind. Progress 
must always come as it always has come through the variation of 
individuals from the rank and file. The monarchical system hinders 
variation, and therefore retards progress. It cannot brook changes 
suggested by subordinates. In fact any change whatever in a pub- 
lished standard is an admission that the standard is no standard, and 
is therefore open to doubt and disregard. Infallibility of the central 
authority is the only logical presupposition for a monarchical system 
which shall be absolute in its operations. 


But is it true that under a democratic system of supervision there 
can be no central authority, no standard of attainment, no compelling 
power? Is America without a government? Is free education in 
America without leadership, without ideals, without incentives? His- 
tory has its answer; and an answer has been given this year in the 
coming of that company of Englishmen whose mission to the United 
States is to discover the secret of the success of our democratic system 
of education. If these investigators are keen-eyed they may discover 
the secret, but they will not find it in the printed courses of studies 
nor in specific methods of, teaching. The secret lies in the fact that 
after milleniums of painful experience with false gods, men here 
have begun to trust Freedom. They see at last that weakness cannot 
be removed by support from without, that error cannot be eradicated 
by external authority. The only cure is the larger life within, made 
possible by freedom. 


“For weakness in freedom grows stronger than strength 
with a chain; 
And error in freedom will come to lamenting his stain 
Till freely repenting he whiten his spirit again.” 
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Under a democratic system there is a central authority, justice ; 
there is an ideal, perfection; there is a compelling force, yes two,— 
the desire for the best on the part of the individual, and that all-en- 
compassing stimulant, public sentiment. The supervisor of drawing 
who inspires his subordinates with a love of beauty, who stimulates 
within them self activity, who by proving all things and holding fast 
the good insures a constantly growing ideal for all, an ever rising 
standard of attainment, a perpetually enlarging company of increas- 
ingly thoughtful and enthusiastic subordinates, that Supervisor is a 
supervisor indeed. ‘Though results on paper come slowly they are 
sure; though they may at first be unlovely they are genuine; and 
though the supervisor himself be removed, the results will remain for 
they are vital. 

State supervision of drawing in the United States is not as yet 
common as the following table will show. The information here 
presented was gathered from the various states by means of letters of 
inquiry addressed to the State Superintendents of Public Instruction. 


STATUS OF INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN _ 1908 


Req’d State 
by uper-: 
state. law. vision. Remarks. 
ALABAMA Se itlsres oi ¢) ha oa 
IRI ZONA et pbk do No No Taught in Normals and Universities. 
ARKANSAS ‘0 e)0ceoes * _ 
CALIFORNIA... 2 es: Ho a Ne Supervised by County Supts. and Bds. of Ed. 
COLORADO... 2.5... No No ——. 
CONNECTICUT’... «\ No No 
DELAWARE) 5 6 a )s ¥és No Teachers required to teach a certain grade. 
LOR UDA ave utes No No Recommended in State Course. Optional with 
County Boards to require it. 
AS HOR GIA «i's 'p'e)s, shave No No 
(ae 8 5 6 Re I oe * _ —~ —— [State Courses. 
BUETINOLS (ia «ler No No Encouraged in official utterances. Included in 
DOTSLAINA hs (ois eh slit No No Encouraged in official utterances. 
INDIAN TERRITORY No No 
MIWA Sila’ (eeis'es 8 24-812 No No 
ENINGAS Ci lal toiiatay Ce d *No Yo Drawing required in all State Examinations. 
KENTUCKY 3) 50 se) ie — 
ISGUISIANA msc’ 5/5 ,6'> Ves No Course of State Board taught in all state schools. 
MEAT oe har ta a, seb No fo) 
MARYLAND ¢cj)2 5 6 Yes No Work done through County Examiners. 
MASSACHUSETTS... Yes Yes A State Agent for the Promotion of Industrial 


Drawing. 
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DIQUHIGAN S a's j5)s 4.20 No No Advocated in State Institutes and Bulletins. 

MINNESOTA 6 2).0 65 No No [schools. 

MISSISSIPPI......- No No Teachers encouraged to take it in summer 

DATSSOUR ICUs trance s 5: No No Outlined and recommended in State Courses of 
Study. 

DION TANA ws oii!) 4's: 0's No No 

DNEHILASICA, iin 6 +008 No No Required of teachers by County Examiners. 

INE WADA cas 2)s bs es Yes No 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.. No No Required in Normal Schools. 

NEw JERSEY...... No No 

New MExiIco...... No No [Supervisor. 

NeW YORK........ Yes Yes In Normal,city, and union free schools. A State 

NoRTH CAROLINA.. No No Required in Normal Schools. 

NortH DAKoTA... No No Prominent in Normals and State University. 

RTE ain, wate #40 00! No No Under control of local boards. 

OKLAHOMA........ No No Encouraged through local boards. 

PRG ON is -<ia's pois, eo No No Outlined in State Courses. 

PENNSYLVANIA.... No No Required in Normal Schools. 

RHODE ISLAND.... No No Required in Normal Schools. 

SouTH CAROLINA.. No No 

SoutH Dakota... No No 

PENNDESSER < 6h nedsul ner — 

BOCAS ara sclera we No No Encouraged by State law. 

MALY sf oeia) blots ¢ ale ties Yes No Required of all teachers. 

WV ERMONT «).500 Via 07 = Yes No Required in Normals. 

ER GINIA Ss. 0 yia'ler te No No Legal provision for gradual introduction. 

WASHINGTON...... No No Included as authorized in State Courses. 

WEsT VIRGINIA... No No Found in larger cities, with Supervisors. 

DA ABCONGSIN cate siete: No No Required in Normals. 

WYOMING..: . 5. 6's * — 


* No returns. 
+ In reply to the question, What is the State doing officially to promote instruction 
in drawing and other manual arts? 


From these returns it appears that of states and territories aggre- 
gating forty-nine, the number in which instruction in drawing is 
required by law in all schools is nine, and the number employing a 
state supervisor of drawing, or the equivalant, is two. These two 
are New York and Massachusetts. 

The returns from New York would seem to indicate but partial 
or limited supervision. ‘The following from a letter by Miss Gratia 
L. Rice, indicates clearly the conditions under which state super- 
vision of drawing is conducted : 

“I. My position is that of ‘State Director of Drawing,’ Dep’t of 
Public Instruction. 

II. Duties are of the nature of direction rather than supervision, 

in fact I do not supervise, the word has no value here. 
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III. The directorship includes a membership in the State Board 
of Examiners. | 

IV. Also direction over and in the Summer Schools, ‘ Thous- 
and Island Park’ and ‘Chautauqua.’ 

V. Instruction in conventions, of teachers and those in training 
classes. 

VI. The ‘powers’ of the office may be determined better when 
circumstances arise which call for action other than that of earnest 
helpfulness to those who are in need, and to maintain a standard of 
truth and right doing. 1 mean to have an unbiased administration, 
high ideals, with practical approaches, and expect of our forty 
thousand teachers big-souled, true-hearted co-operation. I am 
happy to say that with few exceptions (and those individuals are 
from afar and do not understand our laws), we receive that which 
we expect.” 

Massachusetts appears to be the only state in the Union which 
has a completely organized system of supervision.* 

The history of State Supervision of Drawing in Massachusetts 
begins with the coming of Mr. Walter Smith from England in 1871, 
as “Agent for the Promotion of Industrial Drawing.” The legis- 
lature had made a special appropriation that such an agent might be 
employed. “The object of this appropriation” said Mr. Joseph 
White, secretary of the State Board of Education, in his report for 
that year, “was to enable the Board to secure, if practicable, the 
services of some competent agent to give aid and direction in a more 
systematic and thorough course of art instruction in the normal 
schools; to visit the cities and towns required by the law of 1870 to 
maintain classes for the instruction in mechanical drawing; to give 
information and assistance to school committees in the formation of 
such classes, and the arrangement of suitable courses of instruction 
in them; and, lastly, to devise and aid in giving effect to some prac- 
tical method for the education of teachers in drawing, who shall be 


*A bout $50,000 per year is appropriated by the state for the maintenance of the State Normal 
Art School, the departments of drawing in the Normal Schools, and the Agent for the Promotion 
of Industrial Drawing. Over against this it is suggestive to place the $350,000 annually expended 
for art instruction by the city of Paris alone. 
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capable of giving instruction in the special schools, and also in the 
common schools.” 


Mr. Smith, whose coming from England was widely advertised, 
came with strong convictions as to what ought to be done. He was 
received everywhere as an authority. By the latter part of 1873 the 
Normal Art School had been established with Mr. Smith as its 
“Director.” At that time he was practically director of art instruc- 
tion for the state and for the city of Boston. He determined courses 
for the Normal Art School, for the normal schools, for the evening 
drawing schools and for the public schools everywhere. His methods 
were universally accepted. His judgments upon results were final. 
But Mr. Smith was never given dictatorial powers by law, except in 
Boston itself. Perhaps the assumption of such powers on his part 
was inevitable under the circumstances, but the outcome proved to be 
disastrous. ‘The unfortunate history which culminated in his return 
to England was simply the world-old history repeating itself under a 
new guise, the history of another conflict between the monarchical 
spirit and the spirit of freedom. 


Since 1881 the “Agent for the Promotion of Industrial Draw- 
ing” has “advised”* and that only upon invitation, as a rule, and 
even then he has sometimes discovered that if he spoke his mind, he 
did so at his peril! In art instruction in Massachusetts at the present 
time, the democratic idea has been pushed to the borders of anarchy. 
The Normal Art School has its own courses of instruction, each of 
the nine normal schools has its own independent course; courses 
for the public schools are published from time to time by authority 
of the State Board of Education, but no city, town or school need 
take the slightest notice of them. Moreover, a majority of the cities 
and towns of the state employ supervisors of drawing, and each has 
a course supposably adapted to local needs. 


* The law authorizing agents and defining their duties reads as follows: 

SEcT.9. The board may appoint one or more suitable agents to visit the several cities and 
towns for the purpose of inquiring into the condition of the schools, of conferring with teachers 
and committees, of lecturing upon subjects connected with education, and in general of giving 
and receiving information upon such subjects, in the same manner as the secretary might doif he 
were present. 
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Under such conditions a state supervisor would seem to be not 
only without a vestige of power, but without even a good excuse for 
being. The people of the state, however, seem to think otherwise, 
and the life of the State Supervisor, as he is popularly called (though 
without statutory reason) is a busy one, every day of his time being 
filled months in advance by appointments in response to invitations 
from school officials. His work may be grouped as follows: 


First. For the State Institutes. In these of which from twenty 
to thirty are held each year, he is instructor in drawing. By means 
of addresses or actual lessons in drawing he makes clear to teachers 
the fundamental principles of beauty, the laws of appearance, the 
conventions of structural drawing, the principles of design, the laws 
of color harmonies, and the various applications of all these in school 
work. He deals primarily not with courses but with methods. 


Second. For the Normal Schools. In these schools where he 
is always cordially welcomed, his advice is sought by the special 
teachers of drawing in regard to the character of the results desired 
in view of the demands of the public schools; and his addresses 
before the students are planned to acquaint them with public school 
conditions, and to present high ideals in art education. He prepares 
the questions in drawing for the entrance examinations for these 
schools, and is thus in a position to influence slightly the courses in 
tributary schools. 


Third. For the Public Schools. His work for these schools is 
five-fold. (@) Upon request he visits the schools to observe what 
is being done with a view to reporting later to the teachers at a 
teachers’ meeting. (06) Sometimes, upon invitation, he demonstrates 
methods of teaching, for teachers and local supervisors, by actually 
teaching classes in the schoolroom. (c) Usually, however, he is 
invited to address gatherings of teachers upon the more general 
phases of the subject, upon such topics as design, nature drawing, 
model and object drawing, structural drawing, etc. (d) But perhaps 
the most important service he renders is that of gathering from every 
part of the state the very best examples of work to be found, and 
exhibiting these everywhere as an inspiration for better work. 
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Teachers and supervisors throughout the state are thus led to feel 
that good work is sure to be recognized and appreciated, and that 
before each, no matter how obscure, lies the possibility of widely 
helpful service. (e¢) Another form of the supervisor’s activity is 
related to beauty in the schoolroom. He is consulted constantly as to 
the tinting of walls, the selection, framing and hanging of pictures and 
the utilization of casts, vases and other objects for decorative purposes. 


Fourth. For the People. The services of the supervisor are in 
constant demand for evening addresses to the people upon all topics 
relating to the introduction, maintenance and enrichment of courses of 
drawing and allied topics in the schools, schoolroom decoration, the 
beautifying of school grounds and the establishment of school 
museums. 


Fifth. For the Normal Art School. The supervisor’s relations 
to this school have always been cordial for two reasons. First, 
because from constant travel about the state, he is familiar with the 
conditions and demands of cities and towns everywhere, and can 
therefore keep the principal posted as to what is being done in the 
public schools, and give him information as to the strength or weak- 
ness of his courses as shown by graduates engaged in teaching or 
supervising. Secondly, because every year students are graduated 
from the school who expect to secure positions to teach within the 
state, through the recommendation of the supervisor. Although he 
has no authority to appoint teachers, his recommendation of a teacher 
to a superintendent of schools usually means an election. The 
school therefore cannot afford to ignore the supervisor, and he is 
frequently invited to address the students as a whole to present the 
attractions of supervision of drawing as a profession, and the normal 
class in particular to bring to its members a larger view of their 
work, and to become acquainted with them personally, that his pos- 
sible recommendation of them may be upon the sure basis of per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Sixth. For All. By means of the annual reports, the statistics 
of art instruction for the state,— percentage of towns complying with 
the laws regarding instruction in public day and evening schools, 
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lists of supervisors and teachers of drawing, etc.,— are brought to 
the attention of the public as often as seems best. ‘The reports fre- 
quently take the form of monographs upon topics of immediate or 
perpetual interest to those engaged in teaching and supervising draw- 
ing and allied topics. About once in five years, a course of study in 
drawing is published by the agent, under authority of the State Board 
of Education. These courses are intended to be suggestive. They 
embody the best thought of the leading supervisors of the State, and 
present an ideal purposely in advance of the average public school 
sentiment at the time of publication. When the standard so presented, 
has been practically attained by the rank and file, the leaders (usually 
a new group) have blazed the way for another advance in the right 
direction, and the results of their work form the basis for the revised 
course which is then published by the state. 

The State Board of Education is generous and far-seeing in its 
policy and allows its agents to take time for excursions into other 
states and countries to discover the best work abroad, that they may 
bring to Massachusetts whatever will help in raising the standard of 
the state, and to their own work that breadth of view which is so° 
necessary to one who would see relative values and pass righteous 
judgments upon results. 

Under the Massachusetts system of supervision, the state super- 
visor, because he has no required course of study to administer, is 
driven to advocating the immutable laws of beauty and the funda- 
mental principles of teaching. Because he has no artificial standard 
to maintain, his motto must be “ Loyalty to Truth as fast as discov- 
ered,” and his ideal must be a constantly growing ideal. Because he 
has no legal authority, his authority must be won little by little through 
the compelling splendor of the'truth which he proclaims. ‘The super- 
visor who unselfishly stands for truth and beauty, who in consequence 
can hold without shame or regret an ever moving ideal, whose only 
aim is to be faithful to all without fear or favor, is sure to come, 
sooner or later, into a place of dignity and authority far above that 
which can be conferred by legislative enactment. Free will offerings 
are richer than tithes. Love is stronger than fear. The fruits 
of the garden of the Hesperides are better than the apples of Sodom. 
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The High Schoo! Drawing Course 
H. H. Brown 


N the Year Book of 1902, under the title of “Some High School 
Courses of Drawing,” appeared a most valuable collection of 
syllabi of various high schools. The present writer has received 

from teachers in several other cities programs of their drawing work, 
which, however, were not sufficiently different from those already 
published to warrant a new list in the present volume. 

The article of last year presented, beside the several syllabi, an 
eclectic course of study in which the many features of the other 
courses were combined, the individual teacher being left to take or 
reject such as seemed wise. ‘The discussion which followed this 
paper seemed to lead to the conclusion that a more detailed and 
definite program for high schools was desired, one in which the 
usual general summary of subjects considered in the course should 
be replaced by distinct and detailed statements of the purpose, the 
time-amount and the inter-relationship of the different topics together 
with some suggestion as to the methods of their presentation. The 
accompanying program is the result of an effort to work on 
these lines. 


The aim of art-teaching in the high school must, of course, 
largely influence the choice of problems presented. The present 
course has been arranged with four ends in view, placed as regards 
their relative importance in the following order: 

Ist. The cultivation of a sense of beauty. 

2d. The clearing and fixing of visual impressions through 
drawing. , le , 

3d. “The elevation of commerce and manufactures through the 
\increasing use and appreciation of the arts of design. 
aay The individual acquisition of drawing as a form of prac- 
tical language. 
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It was not long since that the aims here placed third and fourth 
were universally considered the all-important objects of art instruction, 
and to a wide extent are still so regarded. I am sure, however, that 
a higher end should be striven for. The educational value of draw- 
ing as a form of mental training in fixing clear impressions is more 
important than either commercial or technical considerations, and 
above all I would put the cultivation of the power to appreciate 
beauty, wherever found, and to produce it wherever possible. 

The developing of such a faculty is a factor second to none in 
elevating the tone of either an individual or a nation. 

Such a view leads one to regard representation as of less import- 
ance than formerly. The ability to draw never so accurately from 
an object does not constitute, nor in itself develop, a sense of the 
beautiful. Professor Fenellosa in a paper read at the national edu- 
cational association at Minneapolis, July 7, 1902, says, regarding 
this point: 

“The seed of art is not nature but the consciousness of harmony 
in the mind, which goes out from itself to see beauty in nature. The 
country bumpkin finds nothing in the sunset that nightly would min- 
ister to him. But the child, whose keen grasp of harmony has been 
stimulated, not blunted, recognizes all the beauty in a common leaf. 
Therefore art education can be nothing but the orderly stimulation by 
exercise of this power to perceive and create beauty.” 

While the development of the “power to perceive and create 
beauty ” should be the chief aim of the drawing course the others 
just named should aid in its attainment as well as being minor goals 
in themselves. The well-known saying of William Morris, “ Have 
nothing about you that you do not know to be useful and believe to 
be beautiful,” might be modified to read for the art teacher, “ Assign 
no lesson that you do not know to be useful and believe will aid in 
the creation or appreciation of the beautiful.” The following of such 
an idea would sweep away many dry husks, although the instructor’s 
personal standard of usefulness and beauty would always very largely 
affect the results. : 

The attainment of the end stated-is not easy. It would be a 
simpler task to arrange a series of drawing lessons, only. Any gen- 
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eral program, also, would of necessity have to be modified to conform 
to our various high schools, be they for girls or boys, classical, com- 
mercial or technical. 


In the adoption of any course one factor rises above others for 
a first hearing. It is the necessity of a closer co-operation between 
those trusty but long separated old draft horses, representation, deco- 
ration and construction. Many leagues of dusty school highways 
have they jogged over, each with his separate load, and now that 
the necessity seems to arise at last of harnessing them together, 
either tandem or abreast, to the same problem there are signs of 
restiveness and balking. Fortunate the teacher who combines enough 
of the veterinarian and ring-master to make them obedient under 
present day demands. 


Equine allegories aside, allow me to quote again from Professor 
_Fenellosa’s article. Regarding this feature of the problem he says, 
“And here we come flat against the dvorce between representation 
and design. Before 1600 no such gap existed. In no creative era 
have painters suspected that their work differed from industry. It 
was only after pride in the mastery of realism led to the conception 
of painting as an intellectual and academic exercise superior to craft 
that design fell into contempt.” 


A complete union of construction, decoration and representation 
in a series of problems designed to develop an ability to appreciate 
and create beauty seems to be, then, our chiefest duty. The business 
practice of an architect is plentiful in its examples of such a thing, 
construction, decoration and representation being vital parts of every 
important problem. Such a process brought down to the school 
room would show the student the consistent relationship of these 
three phases of one whole. At some time in each term should they 
all be definite and essential factors in a single problem. 


If beauty be our objective, one of the first results of the teaching 
should be the beautifying of the student’s school work itself. Every 
study in the curriculum should be inoculated with the fresh virus of 
good taste. To my mind the purpose of art instruction would be 
better fulfilled if the standard of spontaneous good taste were uni- 
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formly raised throughout the whole school as shown in every kind of 
original work of the pupils rather than that the productions of the 
school studio alone should be unusually satisfactory. 


It is perhaps an open question how closely one can follow 
throughout the year a detailed plan laid out at the start. There is 
a precious middle ground between the devil-may-care style of the 
Julian Academy and the precision of the French department of pub- 
lic instruction, whose head, I have been told, can tell by a glance at 
clock, calendar and schedule what any grade teacher is saying at 
the moment. It might not be amiss could we put the two systems 
together in a bottle with the caution to shake well before using. 


A decided incentive to action comes in knowing just the quantity 
and kind of work demanded in a certain time. It is as needful for 
the student to know beforehand to a large extent the program of his 
term’s lessons as for the teacher to have such a program planned. 
We must do better than the physiology teacher who was glad if he 
could keep one bone ahead of his class. 


The detailed working out of any program might vary with every 
different teacher who tried to follow it nor is it expected to be other- 
wise. It is suggested, however, that the grading of the various 
exercises of the students be reserved for the end of each half term, 
at which time the work to date is to be arranged in a folder or cover 
the appearance of which should form, every ten weeks, a regular 
practical problem in design and lettering. It has been found a con- 
venience in several New York schools for the student to keep his 
work, meanwhile, in a strong manila envelope, large enough for a 
medium sized drawing and closed at the back by a string and 
a paper button. Incollecting and distributing, these envelopes, with 
their contents of drawings, pencils, racks and erasers, save much 
labor and furnish, in addition, an accessible file of the student’s 
work to date. 

Definite work is assigned in the accompanying program for 
every drawing period for six terms. ‘Two terms are counted a school 
year. There are twenty weeks in a term and two periods of drawing 
a week. An entire school with classes in every term would complete 
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the work in half a school year. One boy would take three years to 
go through the program. 

The practical value of a working knowledge of T square and 
triangles in many lines other than distinctly mechanical drawing has 
caused the placing of this feature very early inthe course. The same 
may be said of an ability to make good plain but attractive lettering 
the simple, common-sense principles of which should be clearly 


ENLARGEMENTS" \ | 
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enough given to have them bear results at once in all school work. 
A process known as “squaring-up,” and almost wholly neglected in 
high school work, is introduced. It is an ancient and honorable 
institution, in use for centuries in Japan as well as western countries 
and an indispensable aid in enlarging or reducing a drawing. It 
proves a veritable eye-opener to many a dull student in showing the 
real meaning of relative proportions. The possibilities of its appli- 
cation in the work of design and perspective are many and varied. 
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Triangulation as a method of drawing consists in locating each 
new point to be found by plotting its direction from two other points 
already known. ‘The two starting points lie in a straight line drawn 
parallel to a similar line, proportionately longer or shorter in the 
original. 

Historic ornament as usually taught has not been included in the 
program. It has, however, been brought in at every possible point 
to illustrate the achievement of decorative beauty in the past along 
the particular line the student has in hand at the time. In the fifth 
term the history of architecture is considered with the usual sequence 
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of styles inverted. The work proceeds rather from the present back 
into the past, from the known to the unknown, the near to the far, 
the modern to the ancient. On the same principle is based the course 
in simple architectural drawing which starts with a measured plan of 
the schoolroom. An idea similar to this is described at length in an 
article on mechanical drawing by Mr. W. J. Edwards in the Applied 
Arts Book for March, 1903. Such a lesson could easily lead to the 
designing of a simple exterior adapted to the needs of such an 
interior and thence to a comprehension of the essentials of architec- 
ture and such technical problems as seemed best. 
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The design of some essential house details and appropriate fur- 
niture together with experiments in color as applied to architecture, 
receives attention in the third year. The fourth year is left as an 
elective period in which special lines of advanced work may be 
pursued. 

It is not without many decided misgivings that the writer submits 
this detailed program for the consideration of the council. It is 
farthest from his thoughts to assume that objects here aimed for could 
not be as well or better arrived at by a very different route. The 
generalized summaries that are accepted as satisfactory statements 
of courses in art study are lacking in just that information which one 
desires regarding the relationship of the different subjects in the 
course with the manner of their presentation and the time allowance 
of each. It is probably customary to depend on inspiration at the 
taking up of each subject for the practical filling in of the usual 
skeleton program. Nor is there any doubt that this inspiration is fre- 
quently productive of new thought and fresh lines of work. It does 
seem, however, that a program laid out with definiteness, week by 
week for the entire school course would prove, both in the planning 
and final following, a distinct help to teacher and pupils, even though 
revisions became frequently necessary as the work advanced and 
many a side trip was taken into neighboring fields not recognized 
in the plan. 

In this spirit is the following program submitted for the consider- 
ation of the council, as one among others equally possible of arrange- 
ment whose object should be the attainment of the ends mentioned at 
the opening of this paper. 
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Use of Instruments; Simple Alphabets; Squaring-up and Triangulation in 
teaching Representation; Perspective Principles; Drawing from Plants 
and common objects; Cover design for collected drawings. 


WEEKS 


Ist PERIOD I 2ND PERIOD 


Practice with T square and triangles, mak- 


ing various nets with lines at 30°, 45°, 60°, 
go”, etc. 


Make simple alphabet with straight lines, 
using T square and triangles. Teacher to 
furnish model on blackboard, cartoon, etc. 


By emphasis of certain lines of a net of 
last lesson produce original geometric fig- 
ure or all over lattice. 


Make various words with letters of last 
period. Try the same word in a long, 
narrow space, and in a short high space. 


III 


Letter name and class on manila envelope. 
Letter list of required drawings for the 
term. 


Complete lettering of last period. 


IV 


‘‘Squaring-up.” Drawing from a cartoon, 
using squared net as aid. Make a second 
drawing in elongated or oblique net. 


Vv 


Drawing of plant form. Use finder card. 
Consider space relations. Outline only. 


Make drawing of simple common objects. 
Outline. Use finder card for composition, 
testing proportion and direction of lines. 
Equal divisions marked on finder-card- 
opening equivalent to squared net of last 
period. 


Make second plant study of different char- 
acter, in frame of different proportions. 
Outline and one flat color. 


Vi 


. Triangulation. Drawing from cartoon. 
’ Use of string and plumb line. 


Furnish students with photos or illustra- 
tions of simple objects. Require use of 
triangulation in making enlarged or re- 
duced sketches of the chief masses. 
Change frame proportions. 


Vil 


Triangulation. Drawing from surround- 
ing objects, furniture, room details, etc. 


Triangulation. Drawing from plant forms. 
Flat tones in color. 


VIII 


Perspective Principles. Give illustrated 
talk. Make experiments and clinch the 
meaning of horizon. 


Make on one sheet 3 drawings of same 
box, above, on level, and below the eye. 
Outline. Estimate correct horizon. 


IX 


Add triangular prism to box drawings of 
last period, illustrating perspective of 
house. 


Complete last lesson and lay out accurate 
development of house. Windows, doors 
and details not required in these drawings. 


Make top, front and end view of plain 
rectangular house. Use instruments. Give 
large cartoon of perspective of simple but 
beautiful colonial house as model. 


Xx 


Make simple cover of cardboard. Letter 
name, class and subject. Use design of 
2 Period, 1 week, for cover stamp. 

File all work to date and pass in in this 
folder. 


2nd Half — Term | 


Representation; Composition; Balance; Study of values; Cover designs. 


WEEKS 
Ist PERIOD i XI 2ND PERIOD 


Construct house of 1oth week out of card- Complete last lesson. 

board. Length of house to be from 6to Draw constructed house in different posi- 

12 inches. tions, on different levels. Supply correct 
horizons. 


XII 
Compose in vertical oblong Aart of house Compose in horizontal oblong the house 
of last lesson, seex above the eye, withedge of XI. week, seen a little below the eye, to- 
of sloping hill and a simple cloudform. gether with level horizon and a large 


Outline and 1 flat tone. simple mass of foliage. No trunks or 
branches. 
XIII 
Explain values and possibility of scaling Make careful scale of 5 values from White 
them. to Black. White, Light, Middle, Dark, 


Make practice scale of 5 tones. Wash, Black. 
crayon or pencil. 
XIV 


Take an outline object drawing made in Repeat preceding lesson with plant study 
preceding weeks and apply 3 flat values of of some former period, applying 3 flat 


local color of objects. Soft lead pencil. tones, varied from the original motive. 
XV 
Explain ‘‘ Balance,” and balance Continue ‘‘Balance” experiments with 3 or 
2.equal white spots on black, more spots on black and white grounds. 


2 equal black spots on white, 
2 unequal black spots on white, 
2 unequal white spots on black. 


XVI 
‘‘Balance,” continued. ‘*Balance,” continued. 
Balance various forms on ground of Balance various forms on grounds of 
‘*Middle” value. “Light” and ‘‘Dark” values. 
XVII 
Furnish large reproduction or small prints Continue last lesson. 


of fine composition by a master. Sketch 
masses of same in flat tones showing bal- 
ance of areas and values. Ignore detail. 


XVIII 


Try original variation of last two lessons Continue last lesson. 
by changing boundary shape and rearrang- 
ing values but preserving balance. 

XIX 


Apply principal of balance of areas and On cover of stiff paper mount drawing of 
values to original composition of simple last period and balance it with lettered 
apparatus in use in school work. 3o0r4 panel. Use for essay or experiment book 
fiat values. cover. 


XX 


Continue and complete last lesson. Col- File collected work in neat folder. with 
lect work of last ten weeks. Number sheets lettered name and class, and cover stamp, 
and make list. if time. 


Ist Half— Term II 


The dot, line and area as design elements; Rhythm; Conjugation of lines 
and areas; The spectrum; Color scales; Balance, 
Rhythm, and Harmony of color. 


WEEKS 
Ist PERIOD I 2ND PERIOD 


Arrangement of name and class number Rhythm of dots. 
on work envelope. Lettering of list of Ist. Dots of same size. 
required drawings for term. 2d. Dots in size rhythm. 


II 


Conjugation of 2 straight lines. Make Repeat conjugation of 2 straight or curved 
sheet of twenty-four possible conjugations. lines over rice paper resulting in a 
rhythmic surface pattern. 


III 
Connect the units of last pattern by Vary last lesson by connecting alternate 
straight lines. By curved lines. units with curved lines. Make surface by 
: repeating a conjugation of dots and straight 
lines. 
IV 


Choose set of good lines from Historic Use result in design of some simple use- 
example and give to pupil in random for- ful object. Compare before class pupils’ 
mation, to be brought into Rhythm by results with Historic Ornament original. 
pupil. 

Vv 
Beautiful areas to be either given or de- Apply last result to some useful object. 
rived by cutting a given shape into smaller Compare results with Historic Ornament. 
forms and then arranged into a balanced 
rhythmic group. 

VI 
The Spectrum. Continuation. 

Apply spectrum colors beside their cor- 

responding values. Add _ intermediate 


steps. 

Vil 
Continuation of last lesson. Scaling one color from white to black. 

VIII 

Make color sketch from natural object Neutralizing one color. 

showing scale of one color. 
IX 

Make color sketch from natural object Explain color Balance, color Rhythm, 

showing neutralizing of one color. color Harmony. Students choose a 


‘rhythmic figure of 4th or 5th week and 
make simple cover stamp, using color in 
Balance, Rhythm or Harmony. 


xX 


Make folder for ten week’s work, combin- Bring all work to date, collect and pass in 
ing cover stamp of last lesson with neces- in folder. 
sary lettering. 
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2nd Half—Term II 


Original design for simple chest; Working drawing, perspective and color 
rendering ; Original designs for handle, lock or hinge, etc. 


tsT PERIOD WEEKS 2ND PERIOD 
XI 


Explain principles of working drawings. Laying out design for chest in 3 views, 
Consider design of simple chest. Show top, front and end—as simple as possible. 
pictures of fine chests. 

XII 
Make sheet of small freehand sketches of Make acceptable large scale drawing from 
possible shapes for end supports of chest. best end support on last sheet. 


XIII 


Complete carefully working drawing of Letter drawing. Dimensions, etc. Name 
chest showing all necessary constructive and class well placed. 
data. 
XIV 
Treatment of furniture design of last few Completion of last lesson. 
lessons in two flat tones of water color. 


XV 


Representation of chest in perspective. Perspective drawing of rectangular block 
Tracing and squaring up front and end equal in length, breadth and height to 
views. chest. Freehand. 


XVI 


The squaring up of two lessons agoapplied The drawing of the chest in perspective 
in perspective to front and end of perspec- by means of the squaring up of last les- 


tive sketch of block. sons. 
XVII 
Completion of perspective of chest in Lettering of drawing. 
pencil. 
XVIII 
Water color rendering of perspective of Complete last drawing. Commence origi- 
chest. nal designs for hinge, lock, handle or 
escutcheon. 
XIX 


Students to make several sketches for chest Make large, careful drawing of hinge, lock, 
details considered last lesson. Choose handle or escutcheon. 
the best. 


xX 
Prepare cover for collected work of this Complete last lesson. File drawings and 
half term. collect from students. 
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Ist Half—Term Ill 


Analysis of natural forms for beauty of Tones, Measures and Shapes. Par- 
allel references and examples in Historic Ornament. 


WEEKS 
Ist PERIOD I 2ND PERIOD 


Letter envelope. Prepare list of required Study of a feather in water color. From 
drawings. actual if possible, or from picture. Note 
balance,rhythm and harmony here present. 


II 
Review spectrum. Scale the colors in the Examples of feather motives in Historic 
feather. periods of Ornament. 

III 
Original design elements derived from Examples of shell forms in Historic Orna- 
feather. ment. 

IV 


Examples of Balance, Rhythm and Har- Drawing in color from shell, actual if 
mony from shell. Lines or areas from possible. 


shell repeated as border or surface. 
Vv 


Scale values in shell. Scalecolors in shell. Drawing in color of Insect, Bird or Fish. 


VI 
Scale values in last drawing. Scale colors Analysis of lines and areas in last object 
in last drawing. studied for Balance, Rhythm, Harmony. 


VII 


Examples from Historic Art of decorative Drawing of a Quadruped. 
use of objects last studied. Design 
elements to be derived. 

VIII 


Scaling colors and values in quadruped last Analysis of lines and areas of last object 
drawn. studied for Balance, Rhythm, Harmony, 
IX . 


Examples from Historic Ornament, show- Design a border surface or cover stamp 
e e e e e e : 
ing use of animal last studied. Derivation using some motive derived from animal 


of design elements. form, Insect, Bird, Fish or Quadruped. 

xX 
Use design of last lesson on cover for Collect and file work of last ten lessons in 
work of last ten lessons. cover. 
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2nd Half—Term III 


Original design and working drawing of hanging lantern. Sides to have open 
work pattern. Cardboard model. Perspective from model. 
Monogram design for cover of term’s work. 


WEEKS 
IST PERIOD XI 2ND PERIOD 
Design a hanging lantern having asquare Choose best of last lesson’s sketches. Plan 
bottom, 4 regular sides and a pyramidal lay-out of working drawing in 3 views 


roof. Require several small sketches from _ with title. 
each student. 


XII 
Complete last drawing. Make design for one side. Use motive 
derived from work of last ten weeks. 
. XIII 
Continue last lesson. Show meaning of open-work. Background 


cut out leaving design—or vice-versa. 
Apply principle to designs of class. 


XIV 


Render lantern into perspective, using Continue last lesson. 
squaring up process similar to chest in 
Term II., week XV. 


XV 
Complete perspective of lantern. Color same in 2 or 3 tones. 
XVI 
Construct model of lantern as designed, Continue last lesson. 
out of cardboard. 
XVII 
Continue last lesson. Continue last lesson. 
XVIII 
Continue last lesson. Complete model of lantern. Open work 


of XIII. week to be cut out and backed 
with rice paper. 


XIX 


Each student to make perspective study Continue last lesson. 
from his model of lantern placed in differ- 
ent positions from that shown in XIV 
week. 
XX 
Design monogram of school or own name Collect and file all work of the above 10 
and render into stencil. Use as single weeks. 
cover stamp or repeat as an all-over on 
cover for term’s work. 
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Ist Half—Term IV 


Study of Architectural Principles and History 


WEEKS 
Ist PERIOD I 2ND PERIOD 


Modern Architecture. Study and analyze Orthographic Projection. This course to 
well-known building of architectural come on alternate periods with the historic 
merit, modern renaissance style. Onethat ornament. Follow some good book, as 
can be visited or is daily seen by pupils, Rouillon. Sheet 1. 

if possible. Otherwise from photographs. 


II 


Renaissance Architecture. Study charac- Rouillon. Sheet 1, continuation. 
teristics of colonial building. Sketch the 


arrangement of chief masses. 
III 


Renaissance Architecture. Study famous Rouillon. Sheet 2. 
building of Italian renaissance. Draw a 
piece of detail. 


IV 
Gothic. Refer to some local example of Rouillon. Sheet 2, continuation. 
Gothic if possible. Lead from that to fun- 
damental principles of the Gothic style. 
Drawing of constructional basis of style. 
Vv 
Gothic. Study constructional character- Rouillon. Sheet 3. 


istics of French Gothic. Sketch compo- 
sition of masses of famous cathedral 


facade. _ 
VI 
Gothic. Study decorative characteristics. Rouillon. Sheet 3, continuation. 
Sketch a piece of detail. 
VII 
Saracenic. Study constructional charac- Rouillon. Sheet 4. 
teristics, make sketch diagram. 
Vill 
Saracenic. Decorative characteristics. Rouillon. Sheet 4, continuation. 
Geometric interlacings. Sketch of detail. 
Ix 


Saracenic. Decorative characteristics. Foli- Rouillon. Sheet4. Each sheet of the above 
ated. Student to make largecartoon from to include a small perspective sketch of a 
small illustration. practical object based on the object studied. 


x 


Collect all work in folders bearing design Collect all Orthographic Projection work 
of historic ornament surface all-over and to date and pass in in folder. 
lettering. 
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2nd Half—Term IV 


Architectural History continued through Byzantine, Roman, Greek, and 
Egyptian. Orthographic Projection with Inking 


WEEKS 
IST PERIOD I 2ND PERIOD 
Byzantine Architecture. Constructive Sheet 12. Rouillon. 
characteristics. The pendentive. Make 
Illustration. 
II 
Byzantine Decoration. Draw a piece of Rouillon. Sheet 12, continuation. 
detail. 
III 
Byzantine Decoration. Color last draw- Inking for remainder of term of sheets 
ing. previously finished in pencil. 
IV 
Roman Construction. Arch and dome. Inking. 
Show principal by diagram. 
Vv 
Roman Decoration. Illustrate. Inking. 
VI 
Greek Construction. Post and lintel. Inking. 
Gable. Sketch design. 
Vil 
Greek Ornament. Drawing of capital. Inking. 
Vill 
Greek Ornament. Drawing of acanthus. Inking. 
IX 
Egyptian construction. Ornament. Draw- Inking. 
ing of a typical facade or detail. 
x 
Collect and pass in all work in folder. Collection and arrangement of work in 
folder. 
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Ist Half—Term V 


Plan of schoolroom to scale. Design of an exterior. Perspective rendering. 


WEEKS 
Ist PERIOD I 2ND PERIOD 
Freehand sketch plan of drawing room in Continuation. 
school. Measured by students. 
II 
Lay out of plan instrumentally to scale. Continuation. 
Il 
Continuation. Continuation. 
IV 
Inking last drawing. Continuation. 
Vv 
Continuation. Continuation. 
VI 


Consider drawing room. The interior of Make various original sketches of possible 
one room building. Design exterior. Study exteriors for plan of room. 
good exteriors from plates, etc. 


VII 
Draw best exterior to scale. Front and Continuation. 
end views. 
Vill 
Continuation. Continuation. 
IX 
Make perspective sketch of exterior as de- Continuation. 
signed. 
xX 
Prepare suitable cover for all the above Bind and pass in for inspection. 
drawings. 
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2nd Half—Term V 


Designs for details of problems of last quarter, windows, doors, etc.; Designs 
of builders’ hardware. 


WEEKS 
IST PERIOD I 2ND PERIOD 


Consider details of exterior and interior Make sketches of various original panel 
of last half term. Study examples of arrangements for studio door. 
excellent door panelling. 


II 
Draw best door to scale. Continuation. 
Ill 
Inking. Inking. 
IV 
Repeat above problem with spacing of Continuation. 
window bars as the aim. 
Vv 
Continuation. Continuation. 
VI 
Inking. Inking. 
VII 
Design for piece of metal work, door Continuation. 
handle, hinge, knocker, nameplate, etc., 
for studio door. 
Vill 
Continuation. Continuation. 
IX 
Continuation. Continuation. 
Xx 
Prepare attractive binding for preceding File and pass in for grading. 


sheets. 
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Ist Half—Term VI 


Color in Architecture. Original color schemes for interiors and exteriors. 
Cover design for quarter’s sheets. 


WEEKS 
IST PERIOD I 2ND PERIOD 
Color in architecture. Atalk on its value, Dictate from cartoon, front and end views 
with illustrations. of simple red brick house. 
II 
Continuation. Continuation. 
III 
Design color scheme for above house. Continuation. 


Roof, doors, blinds, etc. Two colors be- 
side brick. 
IV 


Continuation. Make a perspective sketch of last prob- 
lem. Color. 


Vv 
Continuation. Complete. 
VI 
Furnish outline tracings of Perspective Continuation. 


of a well-designed, simple frame house. 
Make a 3-color scheme for trim, blinds, 


doors, etc. 
Vil 
Instrumental drawing of front and end Continuation. 
elevations of above house. Render in 
color. ‘ 
VIII 
Design warm color scheme for walls and Continuation. 
ceiling for school office or drawing room. 
IX 
Same, cool colors. Continuation. 
Xx 
Attractive color design for binding quar- All drawings as above filed in cover and 
ter’s sheets. collected. 
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2nd Half—Term VI 


Furniture. Study of historic examples from photos, etc.; working drawing of 
chair after historic example; original settee design after style of chair; 
working drawing; color treatment; perspective rendering. 


WEEKS 


Ist PERIOD ] 


2ND PERIOD 


Show as many pictures of well-designed Choose one chair from among those shown 
chairs of different historic periods as pos- and make working drawing from dictation. 


sible. Discuss essential merits. 


II 
Continuation. 

III 
Continuation. 

ry 


Original design of bench or settee on the 
same general lines as chair last completed. 


Vv 
Make working drawing of above settee. 
VI 
Continuation. 
Vil 


Treat wood and leather of settee in color 
to harmonize with one of the color schemes 
of the 8th and 9th weeks, Term VI. 


VIII 


Render above settee design in perspective. 


IX 


Combine color with perspective drawing. 


X 
Cover design for term’s drawings. 
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Continuation. 


Continuation. 


Continuation. 


Continuation. 


Continuation. 


Continuation. 


Continuation. 


All work collected in cover. 


Applied Art in the High School 


Mase. E. Stock 


to the teacher, and so quickly have we found ourselves in the 

very midst of the movement for which it stands, that we have 
hardly had time to stop and consider what we are doing and why. 
With the curriculum already crowded, each new subject demanding 
admission must prove by its own worth its right toa place. Each 
must be tested in the strong light of the modern ideal of education — 
the imparting of power rather than the teaching of facts. Applied 
art work, if it is to hold the place it has already taken, must tend 
toward a realization of our ideal. 

Manual training has already borne the test and proved its right 
to a place in the educational process. It does impart power — power 
to observe, to think,.to conceive, power to act; and manual training 
is coming more and more to be applied art and applied art always 
involves manual training. The two are inseparable. The one pro- 
duces things useful and beautiful; the other, things beautiful and 
useful. A change of emphasis marks the one from the other. 

We are told that “art is preéminently a self-expression,” and that 
“ drawing is the language of art.” But the pupil who learns to work 
his thoughts into leather or metal or clay, finds his vocabulary en- 
larging; for him drawing is but a part of the language of art. 
Having come into the knowledge of an adequate means of expression, 
he is ready for the thought that applied art is always the embodiment 
of an idea, and that the product reflects the producer. If the product is 
weak and faulty, if in it there is lack of consistency and truth, there 
is fault in the mind, if not in the character behind it. He struggles to 
express himself in the finest way, if continually there is held before 
him the highest ideal of beauty, and the thought that true art is 
“excellence of expression.” His eyes become open to the creations 


SF recently has the term applied art come to be a familiar one 
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of others, and he sets for himself a higher standard by which to 
judge them. With ability to judge comes the power to enjoy, and 
out of the struggle toward perfection grows a love of the good. At 
the same time there must come a change of attitude toward craft and 
eventually toward all labor. The pupil who has striven to handle 
materials well, and for the love of doing a thing of worth, will scorn 
superficiality in the work of the craftsman or the manufacturer. 


If the problems in applied art can be suggested by other sub- 
jects, they help to make vital the whole school life and true correla- 
lation becomes possible. Mrs. Spalding of the Pratt Institute High 
School writes, “If the high school pupil has fashioned a basket, 
woven a part of a blanket, modeled a vase or a bowl, carved on a 
box put together with his own hands some design of his creation, 
moulded and reproduced in bronze a Roman candlestick, or forged 
hinge, knocker, or door-pull like that from some medizval monastery, 
he has established a real connection with history, geography, science, 
and literature, for his daily work has touched them all.” 


Valuable as the teaching of art handicraft may be to the pupil, 
its field of service is not bounded by the school. It spreads far out 
into the life of the public and touches even the department store. 
The desirability of educating public taste has been too generally 
treated to need more than a mention. If applied art as taught in the 
public school can produce a generation of intelligent buyers, whose 
choices shall be governed by a sense of fitness and an appreciation 
of real worth, we shall have a guarantee for our effort. The pupil 
to whom applied art means the planning of an object to meet a need, 
the choosing of material which with all its possibilities and limitations 
is suited to its use, the selection of a motif appropriate for adaptation 
to the object and to the material, and the designing of ornament true 
in spirit to the motif chosen, and beautiful in its setting — such 
a pupil ought to become an intelligent buyer. The high school is 
not the place to acquire perfect craftsmanship. It is a beginning, 
but a beginning made not with the idea that every boy or girl who 
makes the start will become expert in the handling of materials, 
but with the hope that every one shall gain some knowledge of the 
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essentials of true beauty, and be fitted to take some part in the recti- 
fying of public taste. 

Pupils should not be given the idea that to deserve the name of 
art things must be hand made. The machine has come to stay and 
it is too true a friend of man to be scorned. More and more weari- 
some toil is being thrown on to it and more and more liberated energy 
remains to be converted into the joy of work. High school pupils of 
the present generation will be not only the buyers of the next, but 
the manufacturers as well. Among them we may look for men who 
will bridge the separation between art and industry, manufacturers 
who will have a higher aim than to turn out the maximum of product 
at the minimum of expense, workers who will make art an “ adjunct 
to the loom and the pottery wheel.” 

Applied art in the school course has little of inherited tradition 
behind it. Almost its only history is current. The work has been 
and it must continue to be largely experimental. Each teacher must 
grapple with her own problems. Each must for herself adapt the 
work to the conditions which limit it. Fortunate indeed is the high 
school art teacher who can work side by side with a live teacher of 
constructive work. Many a bright idea must be abandoned if the 
responsibility for both design and execution rests upon the art teacher 
alone. Perhaps the ideal condition would be to have for the teacher 
of applied art one in whom were united all the essential qualifications 
of both art and construction—a William Morris in knowledge of 
processes of manufacture and of elegancies of form. At least there 
should exist the heartiest sympathy between those in charge of these 
closely connecting subjects. Where this is possible articles of beauty 
and of use may be made in almost endless variety. 

The possibilities of wood need hardly to be mentioned. Boxes, 
book racks, bread boards, picture frames, cabinets, brackets, benches, 
tabourets and other articles of furniture quickly suggest themselves. 
The designing should come under the eye of both the teacher of art 
and of construction; this being done, when the construction is com- 
pleted each article should be a bit of art, whether it is or is not to be 
decorated. Whenever it is possible the object to which ornament is 
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to be added should be of the pupil’s own construction, but when this 
is not practicable the next best thing must be resorted to. In one 
school where the girls were not sufficiently familiar with the use of 
tools to make their own book racks, they purchased some which had 
been intended for decoration in pyrography. Wherein the designs 
were not satisfactory the girls altered them, and the boys who were 
accustomed to work in wood made the desired changes after which 
the girls applied their ornament. 

So much inartistic work in pyrography has found a market that 
one almost hesitates to suggest this practice in connection with the 
school. If, however, a dislike for the bad can be cultivated by 
handling the tool itself and discovering its legitimate use, it certainly 
can be made very helpful in the training of good taste. In some 
cases when articles of wood were to be decorated, satisfactory results 
have been obtained by burning the outlines only, both the design and 
the background being stained to allow the grain of the wood to show. 


The art teacher who can deal with pupils whose work takes 
them not only into the shop but also to the forge is doubly fortunate. 
The permanent quality of the articles fashioned there makes the 
work particularly attractive. Simple objects may also be success- 
fully cast by high school pupils. Clay—always a most helpful 
medium both in developing constructive sense and also as a means 
of expression, presents a wide range of possibilities. Simple forms 
such as paper weights, bases for bill or letter files, candlesticks and 
_ the like having been modeled in clay or wax, may be cast in iron, 
bronze or other metal. Other articles of the pupil’s own design may 
be cast in plaster, and colored if desired. 

As yet few high schools have been able to do anything in pot- 
tery, although a start has been made, involving even glazing and 
firing. The difficulty of firing colors and glazes, together with the 
expense of a kiln and the need of a technically trained person to 
attend it, are barriers not easily surmounted. In one city articles 
of pottery designed by the pupils are made by a potter and placed in 
the hands of the pupil for decoration before the glaze is fired. The 
ornament is then worked out by scraping off the soft glaze from 
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areas where the clay color is desired. When at length the glaze is 
fired it becomes much darker in color than the clay, producing a two 
tone effect. 

Leather is a material which is not too difficult for high school 
pupils to handle. A nut pick rounded and flattened at the point is 
the only tool needed. Split cow-hide offers a good surface for the 
tool, and when damp takes a clear, deep impression. The design 
may be outlined with a strong indentation and water color may be 
added to the inclosed shapes. If preferred, portions of the leather 
may be pressed and rubbed smooth with the tool. For this treatment 
a wider tool than the nut pick is useful. The pupils themselves 
readily think of articles which they would like to make in leather 
and much individual work becomes possible. Card cases, folios, 
belts, bag tags, purses, bill books, pin balls and pen wipers are 
a few of the many things which can be made successfully. Pierced 
leather and appliqué may also be employed. ‘The work in leather 
naturally suggests book binding. In most schools lack of time would 
make it impracticable to go deeply into this very useful and interest- 
ing craft, but the simpler forms of book binding in both linen and 
leather would be quite possible. 

Stenciling is easy and practicable. Similar to it in its effect is 
a form of appliqué which may easily be adapted to pillow covers, 
shopping bags and the like. The design is cut out of material of 
another color or weave than that of the background, and when held 
to the ground by an effective outline of couching, becomes quite 
decorative. Where the art teacher has the good fortune to work 
where sewing is taught, many an interesting problem involving 
needlework is possible. Even where this is not the case if the prob- 
lems are of sufficient interest, the pupils are willing to work at home 
after the design has been made and the stitch learned in class. - De- 
signs can be filled in rapidly in cross stitch, and in various other 
ways, on materials of coarse weave. Java canvas is wide and inex- 
pensive. It is very satisfactory as a foundation for needlework of 
this sort. Needle books, card cases and other articles requiring the 
filling of but comparatively small areas, furnish practical problems. 
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The designing of monograms for marking linen is a helpful exercise. 
There is room for much improvement in designs for Battenburg lace. 
Where domestic art is taught applied art may be made very real in 
connection with dressmaking and millinery. 


Bead work is tempting but goes slowly unless combined with 
leather or chamois. Hand loom weaving and rug making would be 
fascinating to the pupils if they did not require so much time. To 
the teacher interested in these forms of craft, Mrs. Todd’s book, 
“Hand Loom Weaving,” and Mrs. Helen R. Albee’s manual on 
Abnakee rugs will be of value. “Varied occupations in String 
Work,” by Louisa Walker, is another little book which may be sug- 
gestive. Basketry, particularly rattan weaving, has been found 
helpful in creating interest in constructive design, the baskets having 
been woven from-working drawings. 


Lanterns and candle shades of brass or copper form most attrac- 
tive problems. The paper upon which the design is drawn is pasted 
to the thin sheet metal, and the background shapes are punctured 
closely with an awl or other sharp tool. It is desirable to do this 
work over a background of lead, or material of a similar nature. 
Old zinc cuts that have served a printing office answer the purpose 
well. The articles may be finished by being first held over a Bunsen 
burner and then immersed in cold water to fix the color thus pro- 
duced, and finally rubbed with a piece of flannel or brush. Bowls 
and trays may be made of the same materials, etched designs fur- 
nishing the ornament. Effective little candle shades are made by 
eating out an open pattern with acid. The metal is covered on both 
sides with a coating of asphaltum, through which the design is 
traced, exposing portions of the surface of the shade. ‘The whole is 
then immersed in dilute nitric acid and allowed to remain till the 
exposed surfaces are destroyed. 

An excellent problem for the class in composition is the making 
of lamp shades. The frame, having been designed for use with a 
lamp at home, is constructed of Venetian iron. After it has been © 
enameled the inner side of it is cleaned with emery cloth, and to it 1s 
glued a temporary covering of thin paper. Upon this paper the 
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decorative composition is worked out in line. Later the first cover- 
ing is replaced by one ot Japanese paper, upon which the composi- 
tion, which is traced from the original line drawing, is colored. 
Strong ink outlines drawn with the brush echo the black bands of 
the frame. While this has been found a helpful though a somewhat 
dificult exercise in composition, it has been especially useful in sug- 
gesting the desirability of harmony in the furnishing of a room. 
The color scheme has been chosen with reference to the colors in 
the room in which it is to be used, and in some cases pupils have 
taken home their color scales for comparison. This problem is 
hardly practicable for pupils who do not have shop work. ‘The iron 
used must be wide enough to present sufficient surface for the gluing 
of the paper, and this makes the work too heavy to be done. with 
ease in the studio. If the Japanese lamp shades similar in construc- 
tion can be purchased without decoration, they might perhaps be 
substituted for the frames of the pupil’s own making. 

Many of the exercises which present themselves are imprac- 
ticable except where conditions are unusually favorable. There is 
much, however, that can be accomplished in applied art with but the 
ordinary studio equipment, and oftentimes the less pretentious work 
is quite as valuable as that which involves more time and expense. 
There are always the many designs to be made for reproduction — 
covers for school reports and courses of study, illustrative work for 
the school paper and annual, designs for programs, cards of invita- 
tion to exhibitions, etc. Calendars have even been printed from 
student’s designs and sold, the money cleared being used for studio 
decoration. Menu cards and book plates are always full of sug- 
gestion, and the wide awake high school is bound to have need of 
posters. Magazine covers made of book linen offer an opportunity 
for the study of lettering, and the material can be easily obtained. 
Blotter-backs made of mounting board with decorated cover pieces 
can be made an attractive problem. Japanese fans covered with 
plain silk are inexpensive and furnish an interesting study in deco- 
rative composition. Candle shades similar to those of brass may be 
made of paper or thin mounting board, the design being cut out, and 
thin Japanese paper being fastened behind the open spaces. 
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Much really good work has been done in designing articles of 
use even when it has not been intended that they should be carried 
out in the materials. Where time is very limited it is a question if 
a thorough study of the principles of beauty, gained in the designing 
of many things, will not be of more actual value to the pupil in 
developing observation and judgment, than the very meagre taste 
of applied art which he would get in making but two or three things. 
Making should at least not be carried to excess. Just how much of 
it should be done must be decided by the individual teacher, who 
should ever guard against the mere gaining of an effect without 
real value. 

Under conditions which make work in craft impracticable, 
designs of such a nature that the pupils cannot expect to execute 
them in the materials, will probably prove least tantalizing. If it is 
possible to procure good designs for interiors, in black and white, the 
color schemes may be added by the pupils, who may also make 
designs for the carpets and wall papers. An interesting exercise is 
the designing and working out on a large scale, studies for stained 
glass windows. Pleasing effects have resulted from making these 
studies on translucent paper, and stretching them over canvas 
stretchers of such size as can be placed in the window. ‘The lead 
line is represented by a strong line of ink, and color is applied to the 
inclosed spaces. 

One of the most serious drawbacks to all work in handicraft in 
the school is lack of time. A most helpful suggestion comes through 
the catalogue of the Glasgow School of Art, in which it is stated that 
instruction in the subjects taught in connection with the arts and 
crafts is “in the hands of competent artist-craftsmen, daily engaged 
in workshops in the city”; also that the technical knowledge required 
to design in any medium or material will be dealt with and the lectures 
will be illustrated by drawings, diagrams and by actual examples.” 
How far such a method could be carried in connection with the high 
school, can be learned only by experiment. That something can be 
done along this line is unquestionable. A high school teacher who 
is doing novel work in applied art in a camera club composed of boys 
in the school, has found persons dealing in photographic supplies 
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quite willing to talk before the club, giving them practical demon- 
strations of materials. In the city where the designs for stained 
glass windows were made, the pupils visited a church and parish 
house containing some excellent examples. Later, while they were 
making their studies, the attention of a worker in stained glass having 
been attracted to the work, the class were invited to his shop, where 
an explanation of the process of glass cutting and leading was given. 
The teacher who attempts applied design in her classes must with 
Dr. Ross become more and more convinced that she should be a 
“showman.” Can she do no better than exhibit the craftsman, and 
let him show his craft? Where lack of facility forbids the execution 
of designs in the materials, what better substitute can be imagined 
than a demonstaation of craftsmanship by a skilled worker, followed 
by the creation of a design by an intelligent class! Will not this 
prove at least a partial solution of the time problem? 

In all her work the teacher must keep a sane mind! Enthusiasm 
must not supplant thought. The temptation to do what others are 
doing should always be resisted unless that promises to be the best 
work for the particular class. Continual and unprejudiced study of 
results must be the guide, the pupil and his highest good the reason 
and the excuse for all. ‘To teach as it should be taught, a subject 
in which one’s work is largely judged by visible results, requires 
courage of a high type. If handicraft in the school is to hold its 
rightful place it must be measured, not by the product alone, nor by 
mere skill acquired, but by a standard which includes with these 
a right attitude toward surroundings, toward others, and toward 
all life. 


The Meaning and Aim of Art in Education 


ALFRED VANCE CHURCHILL 


INTRODUCTORY 


A SYNTHETIC view of the whole problem of art and manual 
A training in their relation to public education is the aim of this 
work. Itis perhaps a special temptation of art teachers to 
occupy themselves too exclusively with certain phases of their infi- 
nitely complex subject, and to accord too slight an interest to some 
others which, at least, demand more than a passing notice. It 
therefore seemed worth while to make an effort to view the subject 
“steadily and view it whole,” and the effort has been made. 


To do justice to this theme would require a volume,* more than 
one indeed, and the conditions seemed to indicate a series of topical 
statements as the most natural treatment. No similar attempt having 
been made, it would not be surprising if errors have arisen on the one 
hand through omitting considerations of importance, on the other 
through lack of due proportion, or perhaps through ill-advised 
classifications. 


The order of topics pursued is that which arose from reasons of 
simplicity and convenience rather than any other. Readings under 
each topic are supplied in order that the thought of any particular 
topic may be readily amplified without loss of time on the part of 
those who may wish to consult them. 


* Theauthor has briefly treated the subject in an address, entitled ‘“‘ The Relation of Art Study 
to Social Efficiency,”’ read before the Eastern Art Teachers Associationin Baltimore, and published 
in their Report for 1903, which might serve as an introduction to this synopsis. 
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WHAT EDUCATION IS 


‘he. Education may be regarded from two closely related points of 
view as the harmonious development of the individual, 
and as a preparation for social life. 

Both the individual and the social standpoints involve the 
idea of adaptation to environment. 

II. The nature of man may be thought of as twofold, — physical 
and spiritual, (intellectual, esthetic and moral). 

His environment is also twofold, corresponding to his 
nature. The term environment thus used includes both 
the physical world and the world of thought and feel- 
ing. 

The “race inheritance” (meaning the accumulated scien- 
tific, institutional, esthetic and religious achievement 
of man) constitutes his spiritual environment. 

Education seeks the adaptation of the individual to this 
complex environment, 

seeking also to give him power to modify and improve it. 

III. Human beings change continuously through life, and strive 
more or less consciously to adapt themselves to their 
environment, both physical and social. 

Certain periods of life are especially favorable to adaptive 
changes, notably childhood and youth. 

IV. Adaptation to environment is brought about in two ways :— 

Through the inevitable contacts of life, the self-education 
which the individual gets through passive experience 
and active experiment (life itself being the best prepar- 
ation for living) and 

through directed education (education provided artificially 
by others for the sake of supplementing those experi- 
ences and supplying useful knowledge). 

V. The public schools are maintained by the people in order to 
supply directed education. 

Their object is therefore to furnish the training and 
knowledge most needed by the citizens of the state for 
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its safety, and for the safety and happiness of the 
individual. 

The ideal citizen must be equipped with — (1) bodily 
health; (2) such knowledge as will be of most use; 
(3) energy and the habit of effective action; (4) the 
social ideals and sympathies which lead him to the 
righteous use of his powers (social efficiency). 

The state depends for self-preservation on securing ideal 
citizens at maturity. 

Hence the public school curriculum must be determined 
by the idea of value in training citizens for social 
efficiency. 
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WHAT ART IS 


I. The term Art in the broadest sense may include almost the 
| whole voluntary self-expression of the race. 

The modes of utterance through which man expresses his 
thought and feeling are language, music, gesture, 
construction, painting, sculpture and other “arts.” 

The natural instrument of expression of form and color 
ideas (modes of thought not susceptible of verbal 
expression) is the hand (a) in serving the physical 
necessities of the race; (b) in embodying the higher 
conceptions of the spirit. 


II. A working definition of Art: 

For the present purpose it is necessary to limit the 
meaning of the term Art. 

For us Art means consistency, adequacy, excellence in 
expression (of course including beauty of form and 
color). 

“Fine art is the free and adequate embodiment of the 
idea, in a form peculiarly appropriate to the idea itself.” 
(Hegel). ) 

III. The comparative value of verbal expression would seem to be 
over emphasized in schools and universities. 

The great epochs of the past have shown excellence of 
form and color expression, as of language. 


IV. The comparative importance of the arts of design (form and 
color) in the race achievement is suggested by the 
superior number and vividness of sight impressions to 
all others; and the large number of words which refer 
back to them ; and by the fact that architecture, sculpture 
and painting represent systems of thought not susceptible 
of verbal expression; and that the manual arts are, 
and have always been, the natural modes of expression 
in many lines of useful knowledge, and for some of 
man’s highest thought. 
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V. Many of the fundamental concepts of mathematics, biology and 
physics are form concepts, and find their natural ex- 
pression through drawing. The ideas of mechanical 
engineering are originally expressed in drawing and 
modeling, and the same holds for nearly every species 
of construction and manufacture. 

VI. Expression of ideas of form and color should be accomplished 
by the child through drawing, modeling and construction 
wherever that kind of expression is most natural; and 
such expression must be consistent, adequate, excellent 
(i. e., it must be correct and beautiful). 
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THE RELATION OF ART TO SOCIAL EFFICIENCY 


OUTLINE OF TOPICS 


Art in public education must finally rest on its value in training citi- 
zens for social efficiency (like all other subjects of the curriculum). 
The main grounds for the introduction and retention of the 
manual arts in the public school curriculum fall naturally into 
five topics, each of which will be shown to bear an intimate 
relation to the training of citizens and to the welfare and safety 
of the state, viz. :— 


I. Educational values of the manual arts in 
the development of the child. 


II. Art study as related to social activity in 
the school, and social sympathy in 
the adult. 


III. Art as a basis of national wealth. 


IV. Art as acondition, and result, of content- 
ment in work. 


V. The esthetic view of life the necessary 
complement to the scientific. 


These topics have now to be considered in detail. 
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FIRST TOPIC — The Educational Values of the Manual 
Arts in the development of the Child. 
(PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PROPAEDEUTIC}; EXPRESSIONAL ) 
I. How the child learns to know the world: 

Making and doing are natural methods of acquiring 
knowledge. 

Tactile and visual percepts form the material basis of our 
ideas of the outer world. Through actual experiences 
the child comes to realize his own nature and that of 
his environment (self-realization). 

“In and through their work (men) have mastered 
nature. . . they have awakened to a sense of their 
own powers, have been led to invent, to plan and 
rejoice in the acquisition of skill.” (Dewey) 

“What a man tries to represent, or do, he begins to 
understand.” (Froebel) 

II. The development of any faculty is in direct ratio to its employ- 
ment (within reasonable limits). 

Normal exercise must therefore be provided for such of 
the child’s powers as it may be desirable to cultivate. 
The activity of the whole self must be enlisted (real 
self-activity brings the will, emotions, physical powers, 
perceptions and reason into play). 

Self-activity must be, primarily, the means of the child’s 
growth; (self-activity rather than instruction), and 
the most fruitful processes of education are those which 
best realize it. 


III. In order that true self-activity of the child may be secured,— 

Education must take account of the child’s natural lines 
of growth. 

Opportunities for exercise may best be offered at the time 
when the various powers begin naturally to ripen. 

© Adult man has not become adult man simply by reach- 
ing a certain age but only by faithfully satisfying the 
requirements of his childhood, boyhood and youth.” 


(Froebel) 
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“'The work of the child’s hands must express the living 
interests of the child.” 


IV. The spontaneous activities of child life offer important (though 
not infallible) indexes of desirable and natural lines of 
growth. 

Such instinctive tendencies are not purposeless nor ac- 
cidental. They are a part of the child’s attempt to 
comprehend and organize his environment (self- 
education). 


V. The instinctive tendencies overlap and are inextricably en- 
tangled. The more important of them are :— 

Motor activity ; desire for physical experiences; pride in 
overcoming physical difficulties; the play instinct; 
imitation; constructiveness; decoration; picture-writ- 
ing; the instinct for order, harmony, beauty; social 
instincts, doing wth others, for others; ownership ; 
leadership. 

VI. Impressions are matured and completed through expression. 
There should be “no impression without expression” 
(James), in order that+the natural cycle of thought 
may be fulfilled. 


VII. The manual arts give play to the instinctive tendencies of 
child life (1. e. to those which it is desirable to en- 
courage). 

They constitute natural modes of expression (necessary 
to the child as to the race) in serving physical needs; 
in systems of ideas not susceptible of verbal expression 
(form and color). 

Drawing, painting, modeling and _ construction give 
reality and detail as words cannot. 

Words on the other hand give generality and abstractions 
as these forms cannot. There is marked danger of 
words degenerating into emty symbols. The child 
(through drawing especially) gives the teacher a clue 
to his real conceptions. 
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VIII. Many lines of thought depend, in an important measure, on 
clear mental images of form, mechanical engineering 
for example, as well as “ fine ” arts. 


The manual arts play a vital part in defining mental 
images of form, thus furnishing the raw material for 
constructive imagination in these fields. 


IX. Civilized human beings are compelled to be artists :— 

Man is constrained to express himself in form and color 
(be an artist) whether he will or no, as in dress and 
furnishings. WVulgarity of dress is objectionable like 
vulgar language. 

Art (meaning excellence of expression, see p. 102) be- 
longsin all phases of school-work. This involves beauty 
of form and color in every line of manual expression. 

X. Finally, drawing, painting, modeling and making, including 
the designing, constructing and decorating of useful 
articles of whatever kinds, in paper, wood, metals 
textiles, or pottery may fulfill in the highest degree the 
natural conditions of self-activity. 

They lead toward the child’s comprehension of and ad- 
justment to his environment, both present and future. 
Notable changes have taken place recently in the attitude 
of educators toward manual arts. These are now 
demanded as a necessary part of the child’s experience 
and expressional equipment, while ten years ago the 
Committee of Fifteen failed to report on them at all. 

This demand does not involve the idea of preparing for 
trades, or “making artists”; it is based in the nature of 
the child, and the general principles of education. 

“What we need is more kinds of ability, not more kinds 
of knowledge.” (Hadley). 
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II. 


III. 


IV. 


SECOND TOPIC — Art Study as related to Social Activity 


in the School, and Social Sympathy in the Adult. 


The function of the school cannot be subserved merely through 
imparting useful knowledge; nor through the develop- 
ment of the child in self-activity. 

Social efficiency involves the possession of energy and the 
habit of effective action (not mere passive knowledge 
and negative virtues) ; and further, — 

the possession of social ideals and sympathies in order 
that the powers acquired may be righteously employed. 

“Jt is (therefore) the business of the school to develop social 
activity ” (Dewey). 

Social experience is required for the development of 
character. 

The manual arts are peculiarly adapted to the development of 
social activity in the school, because they offer in a 
peculiar degree the opportunity not only for the acquire- 
ment of useful knowledge, but of immediately doing 
something useful with that knowledge. 

Thus planning is connected with execution. Theory is 
put in practice, and thinking discharges in action. 

The manual arts also offer natural opportunities for “ doing 
things together,” “for others,” both in school and at 
home; while the traditional school subjects supply 
altruistic motives only in the most meager measure. 

Thus sympathy finds natural expression in deeds. 

Making useful and beautiful things for the home and _ 
loved ones has a powerful social motive with three result- 
ing values,— 

A bond is established between the school and home; 

the home becomes the object of loving thought on the 
child’s part, and his social sympathies and habits are 
thereby strengthened ; 

the home itself becomes more attractive, and its influence. 
for good is augmented. 
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V. Owing to the strength of the social motives, and the stimulus 
* to self-activity presented by the manual arts (see first 
topic), a high degree of enthusiasm and energy is 
generated under proper conditions. 
Thus the arts satisfy a threefold criterion which has been 
proposed for any study (1) useful knowledge (2) 
mental discipline (3) value as yielding energy 
(McMurry). 


VI. The Socialization of the individual is necessary to the safety of 

our form of society. 

Socialization is based in sympathy. 

Sympathy is largely identical with comprehension. 

Social well-being depends on the reciprocal comprehen- 
sion, on the part of members of society, of their 
pleasures, pains, motives, ideals. 

The individual learns this through personal experience. 

But personal experience is narrow and insufficient. 


VII. How the experience of the individual is extended so as to 
include that of the race ;— 

Imaginative literature, history, music, the arts of design — 
are avenues through which man reaches such knowl- 
edge. Self-knowledge also is attained by man 
through knowledge of his kind. 

History is incomprehensible without art study; it is not 
possible to understand a people without understanding 
their art. 

For as art is the expression of life, so the art of a people 
or epoch is the expression of that people or epoch. 

We need the knowledge of the manual arts for the sym- 
pathetic comprehension of our race. 

Only through such means man becomes broadly socialized, 
or identified with his race. 

Art study thus viewed acquires a profound moral signi- 
ficance. 
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THIRD TOPIC— Art as a Basis of National Wealth. 
iu Industrial drawing lies at the foundation of manufacture. 

The average workman must understand drawing because 
expression through drawing or modelling must precede 
execution in material in nearly every branch of industry, 
for example, architecture, machine-draughting, manu- 
facture of textiles, etc. 

American industries suffer through the ignorance of 
workmen in these lines. ; 

Technical schools invariably make large requirements in 
both freehand and mechanical drawing. 

The knowledge of design has high commercial value; it 
furnishes thousands with occupations; but what is more 
vital it increases the market value of products. 

II. Taste (combined with skill) is thus an important basis of 
national wealth, one of the most important in fact. 

Nations with taste and skill control the world market in 
lines of artistic manufacture. 

Governmental expenditures for art education in Europe 
sustain this view, which is no longer disputed. 

III. The study of drawing first obtained admission to the schools on 
this basis. 

The grounds today are far broader, but this argument 
still holds all its original force. It 1s one which appeals 
powerfully to “ practical ” citizens. 

IV. The welfare and happiness of the commonwealth demand that 
_ the state be equipped with skilled workmen; and take 
its place in supplying the world market. 

Education in art, thus viewed, is preparation for social 
life. 

The foundations of such education must be laid in the 
schools. 
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FOURTH TOPIC — Art as a Condition and Result 
of Contentment in Work. 

I. Happiness arises through the natural exercise of the powers. 

The desire for self-expression and the expression of the 
beautiful are instinctive. 

Contentment in labor is largely conditioned on the pos- 
sibility of exercising these. 

Self-expression and beauty are also a result of content- 
ment in labor. The art in a thing is “the expression of 
man’s pleasure in successful labor.” (Morris). 

II. Numbers of men must however always continue, so far as we 
can see, to be occupied with labor that does not fulfil 
these conditions. 

The vital element of art must therefore be supplied in 
their environment. 

Shorter hours and higher wages cannot alone produce 
contentment. 

Contact with the beautiful in nature and art is indispen- 
sable, as is also the opportunity for self-expression. 

These, together with fresh air and physical relaxation, 
intellectual and religious stimulus, are conditions of 
contented living (in society as a whole). 

III. Itis incumbent upon the state to prepare the conditions es- 
sential to the happiness of the workers. 

Art education is necessary for the achievement of these 
results ; 

and it must begin in the public schools. 

Hygiene and economy demand that children be kept 
happy in their school work. 
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FIFTH TOPIC — The Aesthetic View of Life the Necessary 
Complement to the Scientific. 

I. The success of the analytic method in modern scientific research 
has led to a tendency to undervalue work which does 
not appeal primarily to the intellect (conscious reason). 

But subjects which address themselves exclusively to the 
intellect represent a one-sided development; inasmuch 
as life and thought are subconscious and emotional as 
well as conscious and analytic. 

II. It is the constructive imagination (identical with the poetic 
faculty) to which we are indebted for the generaliza- 
tions of science as well as for all real art. Analysis is 
without value except as it leads to an understanding of 
things as wholes, and the relation of things to each 
other (synthesis). 

“The training of the constructive imagination is... far 
the most important part of education.” (Eliot). 

III. The large and dignified humanity is distinguished from the 
less noble in the unselfishness of its motives, and also 
in its associations of ideas and the attitude of the 
imagination toward life. 

One kind of nobility is that which invests the material 
facts of life with associations which bring innocent 
pleasure and elevation of feeling ; which “has a genuine 
INLCLESt Lips ca caren the details of life, elevating them 
by art” (Morris). 

The perversion of this attitude results in undesirable sen- 
timentalities, but to lose it, out of human life would 
leave a brutal intellectualism. 

IV. Liberal education demands both the intellectual and the esthetic 
points of view. 

“We cannot get rid of our passions and emotions, but we 
may seek to purify and ennoble them.” 

V. The arts subjects represent the zsthetic point of view in 


education. 
The art idea is inseparably related to the happiness and 


efficiency of the members of the commonwealth. 
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The Year’s Progress in the Manual Arts 
Louisa PIERCE 


N any examination of the current literature of the manual arts one 
| can scarce but be impressed by the prominent place which hand 
work is coming to occupy in the elementary schools. More and 
more these schools are reflecting the social and industrial spirit of the 
community. More and more their class rooms are becoming really 
work rooms in which the children are living — instead of preparing 
for life. In vacation schools such as are carried on in New York, 
Boston, Chicago and other cities, we see occupations entirely super- 
seding the regular class room work. These industries are developed 
along various lines in wood, leather, metal, textiles, basketry, in cord, 
rafia and cane. In all of such occupations there is developing a 
closer relation between drawing, design and construction. ‘That this 
co-ordination is becoming general, is shown by the character 
of recent publications and by the meetings of drawing and man- 
ual training teachers in organizations like the Eastern Art Teachers’ 
Association. The recent joint sessions of the Art and Manual 
Training Departments of the National Educational Association, and 
the changing of the title of the “ Western Drawing Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation” to that of the “Western Drawing and Manual Training 
Teachers’ Association,” also go to show that the interests of teachers 
of art and of teachers of constructive work are coming to be recog- 
nized as one and the same. 


Art and hand work have appeared together in the various sum- 
mer schools of “arts and crafts” at Ipswich, Chautauqua, Newbury- 
port, etc. Metal and leather work, weaving, pottery, enameling and 
basketry must necessarily be based on good design and hence art 
instruction must go hand in hand with all manual work. 


While, however, the elementary schools are changing their cur- 
riculum to meet the spirit of the new education, there is as yet no 
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movement on the part of the government to establish great central 
schools of industrial instruction such as are found in England, 
France, Austria and other countries. A beginning has been made 
by some city administrations in the organization of technical high 
schools and, in a few instances, by the opening of evening industrial 
schools for adults. The country at large has, however, seen a gen- 
eral development of the interest in Ceramics. ‘To this movement 
the schools of pottery in Alfred and Tulane Universities have con- 
tributed. 


That public interest in the manual arts has not lessened is shown 
by the fact that they are discussed not only by associations formed 
for that purpose, but by others interested only in a general way in 
their advancement, such as The Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. and The State Science Teachers’ Association. The 
large space given to manual work at the St. Louis exhibition is 
also significant. 


The number of magazines dealing with the manual arts has 
been increased by a new periodical published in the South. This 
monthly — The Drawing and Manual Training Journal — owes its 
origin to the recent development of art and manual work in that sec- 
tion of the country. Much space in the different school periodicals 
dealing with the arts has been given to the discussion of color and 
design, but most of the articles of the year are devoted only to methods 
of work. There is, however, a small but hopeful increase in contri- 
butions showing careful study and in the professional attitude of art 
teachers toward the educational development of the various lines of 
their work. 

The interest of the school in the arts and crafts is in a measure 
a reflection of that deeper interest which is being manifested by the 
community at large. Arts and crafts exhibitions have been held in 
many cities and towns, and the products of local industries show that 
that there is no small part of the community already expressing the 
joy of labor and living in exquisite hand work and beautiful designs 
in textiles, embroideries, laces, baskets and pottery. The Municipal 
Art Leagues and Societies have lent their aid in fostering interest in 
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urban decoration, even to the point of erecting “islands of safety” in 
one or two of the densely crowded thoroughfares of the metropolis. 
These “islands” with their beautiful lamps serve as object lessons 
to each pedestrian forced to seek safety on their protected ledges. 
They make a very direct plea for a ‘‘ City Beautiful.” 


NEW SCHOOLS AND COURSES OF STUDY 


Avusurn, N. Y. Introduced wood work in higher grades. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. Building for manual training added to high school. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute: Enameling on metal. 

CuHautaugua, N. Y. Summer School of Arts and Crafts. 

Cuicaco, Ill. Study of social occupations added to correspondence depart- 
ment of University. 

Building erected for the manual training department of the University. © 
HoMESTEAD, Pa. The Chas. Schwab Manual Training School dedicated. 
Hyannis, Mass. The Summer School gave instruction in industrial arts, 

such as weaving, printing, hammock making, cane seating and basketry. 
Inpiana. Manual Training School being built at Fort Wayne. 
NEwsBurRyporT, Mass. New summer school of arts and crafts. Instruction 
in leather, metal work, weaving, basketry, pottery and enameling. 
New York City. Manhattan Trade School for Girls opened. 

Girls’ Technical High School opened. 

Cord and raffia work in primary schools. 

Teachers’ College: Metal work and bead weaving added. 

Newark, N. J. Manual training and applied design in evening schools. 

Nova Scotia. Establishment of classes in manual training for teachers. 

Peoria, Ill. Wood work introduced into High School. 

St. Louis, Mo. McKinley Manual Training High School in process of 
erection. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville: Manual training in elementary schools. 

Jacksonville: Introduced manual training. 

Knoxville: Summer school in manual training. 

Woopstock, N. Y. Summer school for manual work. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITIONS. 


CuHEsTER, Eng. Exhibition of handicraft from all parts of the country with 
the idea of reviving the spirit of the old craft guilds. Village industries 
prominent. 
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- Cork, Ireland. Fine exhibition of enameling and lace work. 

Cuicaco, Ill. Exhibition of pottery, metal work, textiles, leather work, book 
binding, from all parts of the country. 

DELHI, India. Exhibit of East Indian craftsmen, past and present. An 
attempt to revive old crafts along new lines of design. 

Lonpon, Eng. Exhibition of Home Arts and Industries Association. Work 
of Haselmere, Windermere, Killarney and Keswick industries. 

Exhibition of the Guild of Handicraft, a society conducted on co-operative 

plan. Furniture, jewelry, enameling, silver work and book binding 
exhibited. ; 

Ma pen, Mass. Exhibition of arts and crafts, textiles, pottery, weaving, book 
binding, from different towns. 

MILWAUKEE, Minn. Arts and crafts exhibition of village industries, and the 
work of noted craftsmen. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. Exhibit of Rookwood, Dedham, Van Briggle and 
Losanti ware, embroideries, textiles, leather, metal work and jewelry. 
New York City. Exhibition of Arts and Crafts Guild, including textiles, 
baskets, jewelry, embroidery, pottery and book binding. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., and 

SyracusE, N. Y. The same exhibition in both cities of arts and crafts from 
all parts of the country. Ceramics, metal and leather work, textiles, 
book binding, Indian handicraft and village industries represented. 

TuRIN, Italy. International exhibit of arts and crafts. 

VIENNA, Austria. Arts and crafts exhibition of leather and metal work, wood 
carving, basketry, ceramics and textiles. , 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Arts and Manual Training Sections of N. E. A.: Boston, Mass., July, 1903. 

Boston Manual Training Club: Reported in Manual Training Magazine, 
July, 1903. 

Chicago Industrial Art League: Oct., 1902. Reported in The Craftsman, 
Nov., 1902. 

Chicago Sloyd School Association: April, 1903. Reported in Manual 
Training Magazine, July, 1903. 

Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts: New York, 1902. Year-Book, 
obtainable from J. P. Haney, Secretary, 500 Park Ave., New York City. 

Eastern Art Teachers’ Association: Baltimore and Washington, April, 1903. 
Proceedings obtained from Secretary, Mr. A. H. Flint, 459 Macon St., 
Brooklyn. Price, 75 cents. 
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Eastern Manual Training Teachers’ Association: Boston, Mass., July, 1903. 
Proceedings obtainable from C. B. Connelly, Secretary, Supervisor 
Manual Training, Allegheny, Pa. 

New England Association of Teachers of Metal Workers: Proceedings 
obtainable of Secretary. 

Northern California Manual Training and Drawing Association: Reported 
in Manual Training Magazine, July, 1903. 

The School Crafts Club: New York. Reported in Manual Training Maga- 
zine, April and July, 1903. 

The Western Drawing Teachers’ Association: Springfield, Ill, April, 1903. 
Proceedings obtainable from Mary A. Grimes, Secretary, Racine, Wis. 
Price, 50 cents. 


ADDITIONS TO THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MANUAL ARTS 
“SEPTEMBER 1902, TO SEPTEMBER, I903 
In preparing the bibliography, among other, the following periodicals 
have been examined :— 
American Education. 
-Applied Arts Book, The. 
Chautauquan, The. 
«Craftsman, The. 
Drawing and Manual Training Journal. 
Elementary School Teacher, The. 
Handicraft. 
House Beautiful, The. 
Inland Printer, The. 
International Studio, The. 
Keramic Studio. 
Kindergarten Magazine. 
~ Manual Training Magazine. 
Pratt Institute Monthly. 
Proceedings of the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, 1900 to 1902. 
Proceedings of N. E, A., 1902. 
ALBEE, Mrs. HELEN R. A New England Industry. In The Craftsman, 
September, 1902. An account of the hooked rug industry. 
ANTHONY, Wiis B. Plant Drawing as Mental Discipline. In Year Book: 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1902. A review of the points 
to which the attention of the children should be called. 
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BaILEY, HENRY TuRNER. Pictorial Composition. In Year Book: Council of 
Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1902. A critical examination of the 
principles which should govern the arrangement of the elements of even 
the simplest compositions. 

The Supervisor’s Chief Business. In the Applied Arts Book, October, 
1902. Discussing the spirit and work of the supervisor in serving 
teachers and children. 

Drawing in High Schools: Massachusetts Schools. Document No. 6, 1903. 
Annual Report of State Agent for promotion of Industrial Drawing. 
Batpwin, W. A. Industrial Work at the Hyannis Normal School. In 
Manual Training Magazine, July, 1903. Showing how the industrial 
work depends on social interests and forms the basis for other school 

work, 

BATCHELDER, ERNEST ALLEN. A Course in the Principles of Design. In 
The Inland Printer, June, 1902, to Sept., 1903. A presentation of the 
principles of design as laid down by Dr. Ross. 

Color in the Elementary Grades. In Year Book: Council of Supervisors 
of the Manual Arts, 1902. A series of practical lessons in the recogni- 
tion and scaling of colors and in the teaching of tone value, tone balance 
and harmony. 

BawvDEN, Wm. T. Apparatus for Simple Experiments in Timber Physics. In 
Manual Training Magazine, July, 1903. Description of apparatus for 
testing wood. 

BAXTER, SYLVESTER. Handicraft and its Extension at Ipswich. In Handi- 
craft, February, 1903. An account of Mr. Dow’s summer school. 

The Movement for Village Industries. In Handicraft, October, 1902. 
Concerning the crafts carried on at Deerfield, Greenfield, Hingham and 
other eastern villages. The working out of the guild idea. 

Bayuis, ALFRED. Industrial Training in Rural Schools. In American Edu- 
cation, April, 1903, and also in Kindergarten Magazine, April, 1903. 
An account of the manual work in an Illinois country school. 

BayNE, GRETCHEN M. Coverlid Weaving. In Handicraft, May, 1903... An 
account of the establishment of this industry in eastern Tennessee. 

BELKNAP, Henry W. The Arts and Crafts Movement. In Proceedings of 
the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, 1902. A plea that useful articles 
be made simple, beautiful, and suited to their purpose. 

The Revival of the Craftsman. In The Craftsman, December, 1902. How 
the revival is aided by schools and societies. 
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Jewelry and Enamels. In The Craftsman, June, 1903. Description of the 
work of several American craftsmen. 

Binns, Cuas. F. Education in Clay. In The Craftsman, June, 1903, 
Ceramics in the New York State School at Alfred, Allegheny Co., N. Y. 

Building in Clay. In The Craftsman, July, 1903. Pottery made of coils 
of clay, without use of wheel. 

In Defence of Fire. In The Craftsman, March, 1903. The beautiful 
colors produced by the glaze considered more desirable than superim- 
posed decorations. | 

BiancHon, H. L. ALPHONSE. The Revival of the Lesser Arts. In The 
Craftsman, November, 1902. The work of the Home Arts and Indus- 
tries Association of England. 

BREWSTER, Wm. N. Porcelain as Made in its Native Land. In The Crafts- 
man, January, 1903. Description of a Chinese pottery and the work 
done there. — 

Brown, Harotp H. The A B C of Surface Design Repeats. In The 
Applied Arts Book, May, 1903. 

BurRNHAM, FreDERIC L. An Eighth Grade Outline. In The Applied Arts 
Book, November, 1902. Describes the planning of a house and its dec- 
orations. 

BURNETT, Swan M. Korin and the Decorative Art of Japan. In The 
Craftsman, August, 1903. Characteristics of Japanese work and particu- 
larly of Korin’s work. 

CarFrin, Cuas. H. Decorated Windows. In The Craftsman, March, 1903. 
Description of the process of their construction. 

Applied Art at the Architectural League. In The International Studio, 
April, 1903. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR Henry. Fact and Fancy in Manual Training. In 
Manual Training Magazine, January, 1903. Discussion of the vocational 
as conforming to the educational thought in hand work. 

Report of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. February, 
1903. In Manual Training Magazine, April, 1903. . Notes the great 
prominence given to manual work. 

Cuarp, Louise C. A Sculptor as Potter. In The Craftsman, January, 1903. 
The black pottery made in Standish, Me. 

Criark, Ipa Hoop. Sewing as Related to Manual Training. In Drawing 
and Manual Training Journal, April, 1903. Lessons in sewing and bas- 
ketry in succeeding numbers of the magazine. 
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The Summer School of the South. In Manual Training Magazine, Octo- 
ber, 1902. Notes the great interest manifested in manual work at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


CoLEMAN, Caryi. Art in Industries and the Outlook for the Art Student. 
In Proceedings of the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, 1902, and also 
in The Craftsman, July, 1902. A review of hand work as essential to 
artistic productions. 


COLEMAN, OLIVER. ‘True Leather Work. In House Beautiful, May, 1903. 
On old Spanish tooled and painted leather. 
The Mercer Tiles. In House Beautiful, July, 1903. 
Lace Making a New Home Industry. In House Beautiful, July, 1903. 
Concerning the lace industry at South End House, Boston. 


CooLipcE, J. T., Jk. A Few Considerations of Japanese Wood Carving. In 
Handicraft, June, 1903. Pointing out the beauty of design and the sin- 
cerity of work in Japanese carving. 


Craic, Wm. B, Education in the Appreciation of Art. Read before the 
Department of Higher Education, N. E. A., 1902. In Proceedings of 
N, E. A., 1902. Art work should be part of the national educational 
scheme. 


CRAFTSMAN. Editorial (unsigned). An Ancient Swedish Industry. In 
The Craftsman, August, 1903. The work of Miss Glantzberg in intro- 
ducing Swedish weaving into Deerfield, Mass. 

The Rookwood Pottery. In The Craftsman, January, 1903. 

The Frackelton ‘ Blue and Gray.” In The Craftsman, January, 1903. 

The Bromsgrove Guild of Applied Arts. In The Craftsman, May, 1903. 
About the many crafts carried on in Worcestershire, Eng. 


CrawsHAw, Frep. D. Metal Spinning. In Manual Training Magazine, 
July, 1903. Description and illustration of tools and method of work. 

CrEMINS, JuLIA C. An Outline for the Study of the Manual Arts. In Year 
Book: Council of Supervisors, 1902. A suggestive scheme of study 
with copious references, covering the whole field of the manual arts in 
their history, theory, philosophy, methods and practice. 

Dantets, Frep. H. The Calendar Mount. In The Applied Arts Book, — 
January, 1903. <A suggestive lesson in constructive design. 

DEADERICK, ALICE. Basketry. In Drawing and Manual Training Journal, 
October to December, 1902. Instruction in weaving baskets and in 
dyeing the materials. 
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DEARBORN, LitL1an. ‘The Use of Pictures as Illustrations in the Elementary 
Schools. In Year Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 
1902. ‘The necessity for the use of illustrations in connection with the 
child’s study of the subjects of the general curriculum. 

DENNETT, Mary Ware. Gilded or “Cordovan” Leather. In The Crafts- 
man, July, 1903. The methods employed in producing the beautiful old 
leather hangings. 

The Arts and Crafts: An Outlook. In Handicraft, April, 1903. The 
hope for the future is conditioned on economic, moral and religious 
principles, in addition to technical training in general and art education. 

Dewey, Joun. The School as a Social Center. In Proceedings of N. E. A,, 
1902. A consideration of the fact that social, industrial and esthetic 
activities must be enlarged in schools for both children and adults, that 
the spirit of the times may be met. 

Dopp, KATHARINE ELIZABETH. ‘The Place of Industries in the Elementary 
Education. University of Chicago Press, 1902. 208 pages. Price, $1.00. 
A valuable essay on the arts in the elementary schools. 

Dow, ArTtHUR W. Principles of Composition and Their Application to Art. 
In The Kindergarten Magazine, June, 1903. Delivered before the 
I, K. U. at Pittsburg, April, 1903. Concerning the growth in the appre- 
ciation of art. 

Duncan, JoHN. A Plea for Outline Drawing for Little Children. In The 
Elementary School Teacher, April, 1903. A demonstration of the 
author’s belief that mass work is a late development and beyond the 
comprehension of the child. 

Dyer, WaLTER A. Color in the House. In The Craftsman, September, 
1902. Suggestions for color schemes and styles of decoration suitable 

_for interiors. 

‘Epwarps, WILLIAM J. Ultimate Aims in Design. In Year Book: Council 
of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1902. The necessity for teaching 
design, not as an abstraction but as definite principles applicable in 
many branches of school work. 

Mechanical Drawing. Iand II. In The Applied Arts Book, December, 
1902 and March, 1903. Describing the necessary instruments and the 
making of a plan of the school room. 

Exvuiott, Ipa A. Broad Chalk Sketching. In Drawing and Manual Training 
Journal, November, 1902 to June, 1903. Full explanation of this method 
of work in blackboard illustrations. 
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Eppenporrr, Lina. Basketry in the Public Schools. In The Applied Arts 
Book, May, 1903. The educational advantages of this work. 

Cord Work. In Drawing and Manual Training Journal, February, 1903. 
Illustrations and explanations of the kinds of knots used. 

FENOLLOSA, ERNEST. The Possibilities of Art Education in Relation to 
Manual Training. In Proceedings of N. E. A., 1902, also in Manual 
Training Magazine, October, 1902. Showing the impossibility of separa- 
ting art and constructive work. 

FIsHER, ALEXANDER. Painted Enamels. In The International Studio, May, 
1903. ‘The process of enameling in color upon copper. 

FLOUNDERS, GEORGE W. General Value of Drawing to the Average Pupil: 
the Kind Best Adapted to his Wants. In Proceedings of Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, 1903. Paper readin 1901. A discussion of the 
industrial and esthetic value of drawing. 

FREDERICK, FRaNK Forrest. St. Ives and the Newlyn Craft School. In 
Manual Training Magazine, April, 1903. Description of St. Ives and a 
glimpse of the Newlyn metal workers in the school for the fisher folk. 

FREEMAN, C. SanrorpD. Decorative Lighting. In The Craftsman, June, 
1903. Concerning electric light fixtures, and their construction and 
design. 

FROEHLICH, Huco. Principles of Design. In Keramic Studio, May to 
August, 1903. Points to be observed in composition. Consideration of 
lines, areas and values. 

Art in the Crafts. In Manual Training Magazine, October, 1902. Dis- 
cussion of the laws of beauty with reference to various crafts. 

Getz, EvizaseTH M. Freehand Cutting or Story telling with Paper and 
Scissors. In Drawing and Manual Training Journal, November, 1902. 

GIRLING, KATHERINE. The Art of Tooling Leather. In The Craftsman, 
July, 1903. The different tools and how to use them. 

GoopHUE, Harry ELDREDGE. Stained Glass. In Handicraft, July, 1903. 
Deprecating the uncraftsmanlike quality of modern American stained 
glass. 

Hatters, THEODORE C, Plain Talks on Drawing. In American Education, 
September, 1902 to June, 1903. Brief outline and lessons for class room 
teachers. : 

Hate, Puitip, Practical Construction in Figure Drawing. In the Applied 
Arts Book, February, March and May, 1903. Explicit instructions for 
drawing the entire figure and then the parts. 
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Hat, James. The Perspective of Leaf and Flower. In the Applied Arts 
Book, September, 1902. Directions for the study of foreshortened leaves 
and flowers. 


Haney, JAMES Parton. The Relation of the Manual Arts tothe Curriculum, 
In Year Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1902. A 
statement of the necessity for the co-ordination of the Manual branches 
with one another and with the general curriculum, together with an exam- 
ination of the different arts to determine how such co-ordination may be 
effected. 


The Propaganda of the Arts. In American Education, June, 1903. Paper 
read at the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, 1903. The growth of the 
arts and crafts with a plea for higher professional training on the part of 
supervising teachers of the arts in public schools. 

The Manual Arts in the Elementary School. In the Kindergarten Maga- 
zine, June, 1903. Delivered before the I. K. U. at Pittsburg, April, 1903. 
A review of the development of the arts, their function in the elementary 
school and the means to be taken to relate them to the other branches of 
the curriculum. 

An Exhibition of Applied Design, N. Y. City Schools. In The Applied 
Arts Book, January, 1903. Many illustrations accompanied by an ex- 
planation of the character of the work done in the schools of New York 
City. 

The Manual Arts in the Public Schools. In Proceedings of the Eastern 
Art Teachers’ Association, 1902. ‘The relation of constructive work and 
design in the making of useful articles for school and home. 


Howe, SamuEL. A Visit to the Workshops of the United Crafts at East- 
wood, N. Y. In The Craftsman, October, 1902. A description of the 
shops and the character of the work done in them. 

The Making of Glass. In The Craftsman, March, 1903. Experiments in 
making colored and opalescent glass. 


Howe, Cuartes B. The Correlation of Manual Training and Physics. In 
Manual Training Magazine, January, 1903. A paper todemonstrate that 
any particular plan must be governed by local conditions. 


Hucues, James L. Art as an Educational Factor. In Proceedings of N. E. 
A., 1902. Artconsidered invaluable as the highest form of self expression. 
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James, GEorGE WuHarTon. Indian Basketry in House Decoration. In 
House Beautiful, November, 1902. A consideration of the symbolism of 
such decorations. 

Indian Handicrafts. In Handicraft, March, 1903. An account of Indian 
weaving with illustration of the work and an explanation of the design. 


KIMBALL, IsaBEL M. and Stimpson, Wm. C. Modeling. In Pratt Institute 
Monthly, February, 1903. Report of work in modeling, making and 
coloring plaster casts. 


KIRBY, CLARENCE VALENTINE. Elementary Preparation in Drawing for 
Secondary Schools. What May be Reasonably Expected? In Proceed- 
ings of N. E. A., 1902. Aconsideration,of the mission of drawing, arguing 
that every child should be well grounded in the principles of perspective, 
design and working drawings before entering the high school. 

LarRD, WaRREN P. Modern Architecture. In Proceedings of the Eastern 
Art Teachers’ Association, 1902. Paper delivered in 1901. Discussion 
of municipal architecture. 

LaMB, FREDERICK S. The Beautifying of Our Cities. In Proceedings of the 
Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, 1902, also in The Craftsman, July, 
1902. How to create a demand and an appreciation for municipal art. 

The Painted Window. In the Craftsman, March, 1902. History of the 
painted glass window. 

LancLey, E. A. and A. Butter. Manual Training. In The Elementary 
School Teacher, February, 1903. Work as carried on in the school of 
education, Chicago University. 

LarRNED, W. T. The American Municipal Art Movement. In The Chau- 
tauquan, August, 1903. Work done by the municipal art leagues and 
societies in the large cities. 

LawRENCE, F. WaLTER. Craftsmanship Versus Intrinsic Value. In The 
Craftsman, June, 1903. Showing how material of small commercial value 
becomes beautiful in the hands of expert craftsmen. 

LEISER, Rapp JosepH H. Influence of the Jews on Manual Training. In 
The Craftsman, March, 1903. Chiefly upon the work of Prof. Bamberger 
in the Chicago Jewish Manual Training School, 

Levetus, A. S. Modern Austrian Lace. In the International Studio, 
January, 1903. An account of the revival of pillow and point lace in 
Austria. 
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LockE, JOSEPHINE C. Some Impressions of L’Art Nouveau. In Proceedings 
of the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, 1902 and also in The Crafts- 
man, July, 1902. 


Mann, Forrest Emerson. Simple Metal Work in the Public Schools. In 
Manual Training Magazine, April, 1903. Directions for hammering and 
punching metal. 


Mason, JOHN Henry. Manual Training in Wisconsin. In Manual Train- 
ing Magazine, July, 1903. A history of the movement in that state. 


McCaLL, CarRLToN C. Some High School Courses in Drawing. In Year 
Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1902. A comparison 
of the course of eight well-known high schools with a view to the formu- 
lation of an “ eclectic’ high school course of study in the arts. 


McDovuea .t, IsaBEL. Howto Frame Pictures. In House Beautiful, October, 
1902. 

Some Recent Arts and Crafts work. In House Beautiful, July, 1903. 

Illustration and description of basketry, metal work, pottery and jewelry. 


MICKEL, ADELAIDE. The Solid Raffia Basket. In Manual Training Maga- 
zine, January, 1903. An explanation of the method of work. 

MITCHELL, CLARA J. Principles Underlying the Use of the Industrial Arts 
in the Kindergarten and the Grades. In The Kindergarten Magazine, 
February, 1903. What hand work does for the child, with a statement 
of its social value. 


Moore, Harris W. Brookline’s New Manual Training School. In Manual 
Training Magazine, April, 1903. Plan and description of the building. 


Morrison, GILBERT B. Is High School Physics too Mathematical and 
Manual Training too Mechanical? In Manual Training Magazine, April, 
1903. An answer to G, Stanley Hall’s address to Physics teachers in 
Boston, May, 1902. In Manual Training Magazine, July, 1902. 


MuNSELL, ALBERT H. Color Schemes for Interiors and a New Color 
Instrument. In Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, 1903. 
Paper read in 1900. 


Papst, Dr. The Development and Present States of Manual Training for 
Boys in Germany. In Manual Training Magazine, January, 1903. His- 
tory of the movement and an account of the work of the Leipzig institution 
in forwarding the work. 
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Parsons, Frank A. Definite Principles in Art. In Drawing and Manual 
Training Journal, June, 1903. Discussion of certain principles which 
must form a basis for criticism in design. 

Concerning Mounting and Training. In the Applied Arts Book, April, 
1903. Practical suggestions for framing pictures, mounting class work 
and exhibits. 

Peacock, Emity. Metal Work. In Keramic Studio, June, 1903. Illustration 
and description of tools and copper work. 


Perry, ExizapetH H. A Working Library for the Supervisor of the Manual 
Arts. In Year Book: Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 
1902. A valuable bibliography of two hundred and fifty selected titles 
covering all phases of the arts, pictorial, decorative and structural. 

PERRY, WALTER S. Report of the Fine Arts Department of Pratt Institute. 
In Pratt Institute Monthly, January, 1903. An account of the work done 
in the various crafts. Fully illustrated. 

The Art School and its Relation to the Arts and Craft and to Manual 
Training. In Proceedings of the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, 
1902, also in The Craftsman, July, 1902. 

PrEYSER, HaroLp. Practical Co-operation between Art and Manual Training. 
In Manual Training Magazine, October, 1902, and in Proceedings of N. 
E. A., 1902. Some illustrations as to how design and hand work may be 
related. 

Pierce, Frank H. The Manual Training Knife. In Manual Training 
Magazine, April, 1903. Character and care of the knife. 

PiercE, Louisa. The Year’s Progress in the Manual Arts. In Year Book 
Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts, 1902. 

PoorE, Henry R. Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment of 
Pictures. ‘The Baker and Taylor Co.: New York. Price, $1.00. <A 
popular presentation of the principles of composition. 

RADCLIFFE-WHITEHEAD, RautpH. A Plea for Manual Work. In Handicraft, 
June, 1903. Showing need of manual work. An account of the summer 
school at Woodstock, New York. ! 

RICHARDS, CHARLES R. Some Practical Problems in Manual Training. In 
Manual Training Magazine, April, 1903. Read before the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A., at Cincinnati, February, 1903. A 
consideration of the lack of co-ordination in curriculum, with some sug- 
gestions as how to lessen the expense of manual work. 
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RICHARDS, ARTHUR W. From the Practical to the Intellectual in the Shop. 
In Proceedings of N. E. A., 1902. Shop work should relate to mechanics 
and physics. 

An Industrial Library. In Manual Training Magazine, July, 1903. The 
character of the library instituted at the Ethical Culture School, New 
York. 

ROBINSON, CHARLES MuLFoRD. Modern Civic Art or The City Made Beau- 
tiful. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1903: Size, 53 x'8%. pp. 375. Price, $1.25. 

Ross, DeEnManN W. The Arts and Crafts: A Diagnosis. In Handicraft, 
January, 1903. A plea for greater knowledge of art, that the arts and 
crafts movement may be promoted. 

The Teaching of Art. In Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 1902. Paper read in 1900. Defining art and discussing the prin- 
ciples of measure, rhythm and harmony. 

SARGENT, WaLTER. Nature Drawing. In The Applied Arts Book, Septem- 
ber, 1902. 

Representation of the Third Dimension. In The Applied Arts Book, Feb- 
ruary to April, 1903. Practical suggestions for the study of foreshortened 
objects. 

SARGENT, IRENE. The Plant in Decoration. In The Craftsman, July, 1903. 
Showing the admirable work obtained by German craftsmen through 
study of nature. 

Some Potters and Their Products. In The Craftsman, June to August, 
1903. Description of Low tiles, Losanti and Merrimac wares. 

Trinity Church, Boston, as a Monument of American Art. In The Crafts- 
man, March, 1903. Description of the mural paintings and the stained 
glass windows. 

Scopry, CartoTta B. Child Life and Games. In Drawing and Manual 
Training Journal, November, 1902. Pose work in connection with illus- 
trative drawing. 

A Few Seasonable Hints on Autumn Drawing. In Drawing and Manual 
Training Journal, October, 1902. Class work in nature and illustrative 
drawing. 

SKINNER, STELLA. ‘Tendencies in Art Education. In Proceedings of East- 
ern Art Teachers’ Association, 1902. Paper read in 1go01. A descrip- 
tion of the development of art education in the schools, 

SmirH, KaTHERINE L. Art in Schools. In The Craftsman, January, 1903. 
What has been done in building attractive school houses and in deco- 


rating school rooms. 
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Stimpson, Wm. C. Elements in the Construction and Decoration of Wrought 
Iron Work. In Proceedings of Eastern Art Teachers’ Association, 1902. 
Paper read in 1900. 

STRICKLAND, Mary W. Cross Stitch Embroidery. In The Craftsman, June, 
1903. Early use and revival of this work. 

STRINGER, ARTHUR. William Morris, as 1 Remember Him. In The Crafts- 
man, May, 1903. Morris’ craftmanship and his socialistic tendencies. 

Sturcis, RussELL. How to Judge of Architecture. The Baker-Taylor Co.: 
New York. Price, $1.50. A popular presentation of the principles of 
good architectural composition. 

Tippits, HENRY S. Vacation School. Manual Training. In Manual Train- 
ing Magazine, October, 1902. An account of the work in New York, 
Buffalo, Chicago, and other cities. 

Triccs, Oscar. The Work Shop and School. In The Craftsman, October, 
1902. The need of a work shop in school or factory where the industrial 
tendencies of the age may find free scope. 

The New Industrialism. In The Craftsman, November, 1902. Some 
industries in which art, education and labor shall each play its part. 

A School of Industrial Art. In The Craftsman, January, 1903. The 
ideal school which shall unite art and industry. 

TURNER, LUTHER WeEsToN. Willow Basketry. In Manual Training Maga- 
zine, July, 1903. Directions for preparing willow for weaving, with a 
description of the process of making willow baskets. 

Upton, DaniEL. Venetian Iron Work in School. In Manual Training Mag- 
azine, January, 1903. Problems suggested and explained. 

Van Denzsurc, Doucias. <A Candlestick Maker. In The Craftsman, 
August, 1903. Brass, copper and iron work of a California artist. 
Vroom, Wn. F. Constructive Design in Woodwork. In Manual Training 

Magazine, January, 1903. Some problems in cabinet making. 

WALKER, C. Howarp. The Museum and The School. In Handicraft, 
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Psychology of Drawing in Primary and 
Grammar Grades 


FREpDERIC L. BuRNHAM 


HERE is as yet no psychology of drawing which can be 
T applied with certainty to the work of the public schools. 
Psychology, in one sense, is too general. What has been 
written does not give definite data outside of the results of observa- 
tions of the natural development of the child. Psychology gives, 
however, the psycho-physical process of development which is 
invaluable. It is through a simple analysis of this process and 
suggestions for its applications to the teaching of drawing that any 
attempt will be made to begin what is too vast a subject to cover in 
this paper, and which every student of child study should work 
zealously over, that, through the combined efforts of all, a psychol- 
ogy of drawing may be evolved. 

Many find difficulty in applying in class work the principles of 
psychology. The results of child study refer to experiments or 
direct observations of one or two children. As children are differ- 
ent in temperament and do not all develop normally, generalizations 
are dangerous. Sully in his “Studies of Childhood,” Earl Barnes 
in his “Studies in Education,” and Dr. G. Stanley Hall in his 
results are notable exceptions to the usual writers. ‘There are pro- 
pitious and unpropitious periods in the course of a child’s life. The 
awkward periods being most difficult to control, as they are unpro- 
pitious, and do not occur at the same time in different children. 
The problem becomes even more difficult when the forced work of 
many school systems is considered. What shall be done to awaken 
the soul of a child under the physical and mental idiosyncracies to 
which he is often heir is another side of the problem. Though 
each individual must express, unequally, what is in him, Professor 
Griggs thinks, the personality of the mass is expressed in a certain 
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rhythm which governs the education of the child in general. This 
rhythm evidences itself in a progressive movement followed by 
periods of rest or quiescense. In childhood these epochs are 
frequent, presenting from period to period a marked variety of 
tendencies. The most important periods of energy and quiescense 
are frankly set before us by psychologists, but with disagreement, 
often, regarding any fixed time of life, except in some of the more 
marked periods of transition. The demands of society and all 
social evolution have a peculiar influence upon the ebb and flow of 
self-activity in children, leveling, and, to a certain extent, adjusting 
the periods and phases of an educational system. 

There are certain problems of education to which the educa- 
tionalists often pay homage. It is the sort of problem which 
focuses the subject matter being taught to-day upon a probable con- 
tingency in the future. The problems which may arise in the dim 
future are a part of that future. We are looking for an education 
which takes the child as he is, massed as he must be, but nurtured 
along the lines in touch with his own life. There must be the wise 
planning by the adult, but there should be less of that which 
emanates from the adult and works downward, and more of that 
which is consistent with the pulse-beat of the child as he is. His 
right to be and develop in his own world has been recognized, but 
forms a serious problem of the present educational system. More 
individual work will help, and a different educational equipment, 
as far as tools and environment are concerned, will further and 
. facilitate the process. ) 

The fact that no two supervisors are working along the same 
lines at the same time is evidence of unrest. 


Tue PsycHo—PHysIcAL PROCESS 


Psychology ought to help us to an answer when we question what 
there is in the child which drawing can best nurture. Canit? The 
different psychologists base their work upon the inseparability of 
mind and body; also upon the fact that the mind has to be reached 
through the body. It must be then through the motor organization 
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that we are to learn that which is to help us discover what should 
be given in drawing to call forth the right motor response. The 
simplest and first evidence of this comes through the involuntary 
movements of the child. These movements form a series. 


I. During the early life of a child the development is so 
largely physical that little attention is given to the mind, yet it will 
be found of prime importance to link the activities of mind and 
body. The voice at the beginning is an index of the mind, and 
gives evidence of how the stimulus which it receives is accepted. 
These are broadly speaking evidences of pleasure or pain. A 
different tone of voice, accompanied by varied bodily movements, 
characterize pleasure or pain. Pain is apt to leave a more lasting 
impression, yet it cannot be used as the basis of education, because 
it often provokes inhibition. Pleasure rules and mitigates the pain 
which must come with it. The child is ruled to a great extent, 
however, in his early education by pleasure and pain. How does 
It help the mind to grow? New ideas must be introduced to the 
soul through the natural instincts ! 


According to Dewey they are Social, Investigative, Construc- 
tive, Expressive; Butler calls them inheritances or elements of 
society, and calls them Scientific, Literary, Atsthetic, Institutional, 
Religious ; James speaks of the instincts of Love, Imitation, Ambi- 
tion, Love of Approval, Curiosity, Fear, Ownership, Shyness ; 
President Elliot gives them as Motives, Prudence, Caution, Emula- 
tion, Love of Approbation, Shame, Pride, Self-respect, Pleasure 
and Discovery, Delight and Beauty, Strength, Grace and Grandeur, 
Love of power and the possessions of giving power. Herbart does 
not give evidence of a different classification, as he wrote the follow- 
ing under the head of Interests: a, Knowledge—Empirical, Specu- 
lative and /Esthetic; b, Sympathy—Sympathetic, Social and 
Religious. It is evident that psychologists are generally agreed 
upon the natural instincts of a child. 


The native reactions act without voluntary direction, hence are 
purely reflex. There must be some stimulus to excite these in- 
stincts. That which causes pleasure receives a ready response. It 
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is known when a child is pleased by his voice and movements; in 
fact, we read ‘him through his motor organization, and reach him 
by stimulating the terminals of his nervous system. It is natural 
for the child’s organism to demand stimuli for his various senses, 
and that of a pleasurable sort. This demand is reflex, but is neces- 
sary for the upbuilding of the intellect. Professor Ladd says that “in 
training the intellect we are not training so mucha particular faculty 
as all the faculties.” Pain may be considered as that which denies 
pleasure and inflicts discomfort on the senses, yet it has a place in 
education. Educationally pain may be that which is irksome, or 
does not please. It does not stand that pain should not be adminis- 
tered. For example, the child craves the color he is allowed to 
play with when he first enters school. His eyes dilate with pleasure, 
but when it comes to being restricted in its use or held to definite 
periods, a certain element of pain results. Educationalists use the 
natural love and yearning for certain stimuli as that which will 
hold the child, and add to it that which will develop the child in 
homceopathic doses. After many repetitions of the dose, the new 
element which is added becomes less and less distasteful, until it is 
demanded as that which gives pleasure. It 1s through the natural 
cravings of the child that we introduce a new idea. It is by re- 
peatedly introducing the new idea that it becomes a habit, and 
ranks next to the primary reactions. Itisareflex. Every reflex 
or involuntary movement is probably accompanied on its return to 
the mind with a new idea. So the soul of the child grows. As the 
motor organism is exercised in accordance with the natural and 
acquired demands, there ensues a closer relationship, or knitting 
together of the faculties, which is association. The association of 
the eye and hand being motor, may be termed co-ordination. When 
it is realized that everything that stimulates any sense is acted upon 
by the whole mind for good or evil, more care will be taken not to 
hurry, excite or over-stimulate. 


In practical school work the above means that there is much 
common to all children. It also states what it is and how to get at 
it. A thorough acquaintance should be made with that common to 
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the mass of children and which will yield, if possible, pure reflex 
responses. The new element which is added to the stimulus which 
causes the response should not over-power it or be anything which 
does not help to build a firm foundation for drawing. It takes some 
time, as well as many and varied devices, to fix a new idea. 

That which forms the series of involuntary movements is 
necessary in every grade, but more particularly in the primary 
grades. At that time the child is developing through his natural 
responses, likes and dislikes, pleasures and pains, more than at any 
other period. It is observedly less marked in the last half of the 
primary than in the first. After the first burst of enthusiasm there 
seems to come in the rhythm of the child’s life a period of quies- 
cense. During such periods the child seems to need reviews. ‘The 
experience of the writer determines periods of quiescense to occur 
during the third and particularly during the fifth year in school. 
During the fifth year big things should be attempted, large masses 
of clay to manipulate, or much free blackboard work and manual 
training. 

In view of the foregoing the writer ventures a tentative sug- 
gestion of what may be followed as the right lines of work. 

Colored crayon is the best medium of expression at the begin- 
ning, verging into partial use of the pencil in the last half of the 
primary grades. Illustrative sketching’ should occur throughout the 
primary grades. Nature and natural forms at all seasons are 
necessary. There is little desire on the child’s part for constructive 
work. 

Drawing is not allowing the child to go free of charge into any 
channel without guidance, but realizing that there must be, where 
there is growth, the wise restriction. 

It is some time before a child can give responses which require 
the drawing of many things, particularly those which depend upon 
comparison. He should be allowed to draw simply, and with as 
little complication as possible. The general run of illustrative 
sketching is too complex. 

A simple technique should be given which will enable the 
child to express himself. Much of this should be given at the 
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blackboard during the primary grades, and not omitted during the 
grammar grades. 


IJ. The second group is that based upon voluntary movements. 

It is not enough to know and study the natural instincts of 
children. While the child is gaining ideas through the involuntary 
series, he is also little by little gaining power and voluntarily 
attempting problems. He is beginning to educate himself. Fs 
taking a marked step, entering a new epoch. For example, he 
becomes aware for the first time that his attempt to represent some- 
thing is not like the original. He has taken a natural step. He 
compares his own drawing with the object for which it stands. 
Before, all he has put on paper has been a symbol, but he is no 
longer satisfied with the purely symbolic, and begins to change and 
re-arrange his colors to make it prettier or more like that which has 
stimulated his action. This is his first real step in art. It often 
begins in the primary grades, and may be found to a marked degree 
in the second grades. He is now willing and ready to try to con- 
trol and better his efforts. 


The voluntary series are physical and closely allied to what 
goes before. There is a mingling of both the involuntary and 
voluntary series. We should aim as soon as possible to make the 
voluntary technique reflex and build up a strong involuntary series. 
The physical side is half the psycho-physical process. It is through 
such channels as the above that the direct reflex in its simplest 
state is obtained. By discovering and recording this reflex a 
psychology of drawing develops. It is only in this way that ad- 
vancement will be made. If the motor response is read aright, 
there will be a true index of the sensory stimulus. 

The voluntary stage is necessary in all grades. It is through 
the self-inflicted task that the child grows, as well as through the 
natural responses. 

At the beginning of the primary section it is the initiative 
which is of prime importance, but as the child grows older, and 
before the grammar section is entered, he is willing to go through 
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drudgery for the sake of the result. He may be carried over much 
hard work as his interest is focussed on the end to be attained. 


III. During the years from nine to fourteen there seems to be 
a period when the child will accept training, and even voluntarily 
undertake it. The pleasure side should not be overlooked, as it 
facilitates the process of education as much at this stage as any 
other. It is an epoch in the child’s life when he is anxious to make 
things. On the mental side there are two broad divisions: a, The 
Reproductive Series; b, The Constructive Series. 


(a) There is constant progression from one series into the 
other. This series depends upon the previous two. It depends 
largely upon the kind of habits which have been formed. Not as 
much need is evidenced in the small child for this side of his devel- 
opment, but it is exercised particularly in the grammar section. 


Memory, interest, attention, and the laws of association are 
undergoing direct development. It is this series which shows 
whether a child has made his own that which he has been taught. 
It is not always that a reproduction follows the exact channel of the 
first sensory excitement, but it should be found the same in essence 
and harmonious with the personality of the child. This series rests 
heavily upon the habits tormed, and upon new adaptations of these 
habits. In other words, upon the involuntary and voluntary move- 
ments and the varieties of ways in which they have been used. A 
great deal of memory work should be done from the fourth through 
the seventh grade. It will be possible to give training for skill and 
facility. All of the foregoing should be done outside of the periods 
of reaction, because during those periods it is not how much can be 
done, but the kind of influence which is exercised over the child’s » 
life that is important. There is great need of illustrative material, 
and it is particularly necessary to work before the child. One 
strong tendency at this reproductive stage is the desire to be like the 
adult, and emulate what he does. 

During this period of the reproductive faculties there will be 
observed a marked difference in the work done by the boys and 
girls, and particularly in the seventh grade there is need of different 
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lines of work for each. Their difference in response to stimuli 
should be studied carefully. The boys are apt to be lax, and the 
girls over-sensitive. Problems in design, which are applied to sim- 
ple articles of immediate use, are excellent, particularly if they 
require deftness of touch and skill of hand. Although the problems 
should prepare the child for a better home life, they often lose 
power if too nearly allied to the routine duties of a household. 
Now the child begins to master his previous training; it is a clinch- 
ing period, not, however, through the use of many problems, but by 
mastering and soundly working out a legitimate part. 

The horizon is less limited, and the child is reaching out into a 
widening world, greatly influenced by history and the experience of 
those not in his immediate home and school life. There is a keen 
delight in the work from ten to thirteen, but little real desire for 
knowledge. Under direction the child works well, and may be 
given practical training. 


(b) The goal of the whole matter in the constructive series is 
toward self-activity. That self-activity which seeks to interpret and 
nurture the trend of each personality. 

It is this faculty of voluntary agency, conation, promulgated by 
Kant and given impetus to-day by the direct movement toward all 
which pertains to better education, which should be the main aim of 
drawing in the public schools. If too much emphasis is laid on 
any one phase of the psycho-physical process, the work will be one- 
sided. Evidence of the constructive series is found during the 
entire school course, yet the individual does not require it for his 
development in the lower grade half as much as he does later. It 
seems to be more in demand during the sixth and seventh grades, 
or the eighth, where the course includes the ninth grade. The first 
and second grades are the least inclined to this series. In the eighth 
grade or before entering high school a more direct bearing is found 
upon each series, but as it is the season of a great physical and 
mental transition, caution should be given to the formulation of a 
course of study. All educational influences demand delicate adjust- 
ment to the personal needs of the pupil. The principles laid down 
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to bring him into his natural heritage can be estimated only with 
reference to the child as an individual. 

Choose an interesting line of work which will give the child an 
opportunity to reason why, and experience the delight of analyzing 
and constructing some article. This article should enlist the manual 
arts and be typical of the child’s stage of development. 

IV. The teaching of drawing needs to be a completed art. 
Much insight will be necessary along lines which require sympathy 
and patience; further, the eighth grade constitutes an epoch when 
longer periods to think and do should be given, and hurry and 
confusion discouraged. A particular interest is taken along lines 
which will admit argument. The child is becoming isolated, and 
hazards an opinion of his own. Great encouragement should be 
given to thoughtful opinions, but care should be taken not to foster 
sensitiveness. s 

The touch with nature is a great help, and whatever enlists 
action, business, and muscular exertion prove an exhilaration. 
Careful attention to pictures and articles of ornamentation is neces- 
sary, as the child is not able to act against his environment. Dis- 
courage self-consciousness in all grades. There is so much more 
response to stimulus in the upper grades that they almost approach 
the attitude of the first grade, disagreeing in the great fact that the 
boys and girls should be encouraged to follow different lines of 
work that their own ideas may come to fruition. The child needs 
scope enough to allow individual development and a wide field of 
choice. He has independent ideas. Ideas come in larger measure 
and are more in connection with the pursuits of life. The wish for 
a thing is apt to produce the action. 

Love and work are the two main aspects. This means real 
doing. The I-want-to-work spirit pervades everything, as well. as 
a growing knowledge of what work stands for. 
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The Principles of Design 


ErRnEstT A. BATCHELDER. 


HE attempt to adequately define and illustrate the principles 
ae governing line and area composition within the limited space 
of this article necessitates the choice of a few points among 
many important ones that would demand consideration if space 
allowed. The best method that suggests itself is the analysis from 
the pure design point of view, of one or two things that will be gen- 
erally recognized as good; then, having noted the application of 
fundamental principles in these instances, we will construct a simple 
arrangement of lines and masses that will involve as many as’ pos- 
sible of the points explained. 

It is unnecessary here to say that a designer must always con- 
form to the requirements of the material in which he is working ; 
that a design for iron-work would be quite unsuitable for a textile. 
This is generally, understood; but we must also recognize the fact 
that while a design may be beyond criticism in its adaptability to a 
given material, it may at the same time be stupid and altogether 
unworthy from the point of view of beauty. As a design, what- 
ever the material, a piece of work must be brought to the test of the 
principles governing line and area composition ; failing here it fails 
as a design. 

Good designs are invariably sane, regular, orderly, comformable 
to principles that admit of definition. Pure design aims to define 
these principles, and employs as a means toward an end abstract 
lines and areas arranged for the sake of order and beauty. 

As a hypothesis let us say that the principles of design are three 
in number — rhythm, balance, harmony. 

Rhythm means “joint action or movement;” the consistent 
relation and connection of parts that enables the eye to readily find 
a way through all the details of a design. 

Balance is the repose that results from the opposition of attrac- 
tions. 
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Harmony is the “ consistency of likeness; having something in 
common.” 

A line or an area may be described briefly as a tone, a measure 
and a shape. The composition of tones, measures and shapes 
involves various applications of the principles just defined. It would 
be well to enumerate some of the more important examples: 

Tone Rhythm is a movement gained by tone gradation through 
values, colors or intensities. 

Tone Balance is the result gained by the consistent adjustment 
of contrasts in such way that each tone may hold its proper place 
-in the general scheme. A tone balance may be gained by the use 
of two or more tones in which the attractive forces are equalized or 
balanced by placing them on a ground tone having a contrast half 
way between them. 

Tone Harmony occurs when tones sharing some common quality 
are used. Lacking this their difference may be reconciled by vary- 
ing the quantities of the tones used. 

Measure Rhythm gives movement by means of the gradation of 
measures, the regular increase or decrease of lines or areas. 

Measure Balance is the careful adjustment of the various attrac- 
tive forces in a composition in order to secure the same feeling of 
repose that is found in symmetry. 

Measure Harmony comes from the use of measures having 
some common unit of division, or again in the cutting of large 
measures in such way that they will keep their proper place in the 
composition. 

Shape Rhythm is the movement gained by the regular repeti- 
tion of a unique shape or shapes; or by the inter-relation of lines 
and areas; or by a combination of both these expressions. 

Shape Balance is the opposition of shapes in symmetry on a 
vertical line or about a central point. 

Shape Harmony results from the use of shapes having some 
common character of line or area. 

One or two or all these manifestations may be found in a single 
design. Their presence counts for unity; their absence for discord. 
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Now with the old Persian brocade before us (Plate 1), let us 
see in what way our principles have received application. 

There is shape rhythm first, through the inter-relation of lines, 
and again, when considered as a surface decoration, through the 
regular repetition of shapes. There is shape balance from the 
opposition in symmetry of the various lines and areas. There is a 
similarity of contour lines that gives shape harmony. It is a curved 
‘line composition. The cutting of the various areas in order to 
bring them into one plane gives measure harmony. Note, for 
instance, the way in which the large central mass has been sub- 
divided in order that it may keep its proper place in the composi- 
tion. The tones have been so distributed that neither asserts itself at 
the expense of the other. This we may call tone balance. ‘There 
is tone harmony present from the fact that the contrasts are not so 
great that the eye finds it difficult to think of the tones as a whole. 


Different, both in material and in treatment, are the two bits of 
iron-work in Plate 2. Let us reduce Fig. 1 to lines, Fig. 2 to areas. 

As examples of pure design they may then be examined in the 
same way as the velvet brocade. 

Shape rhythm is noticeable first of all through the inter-relation 
of lines. There is a rhythmic flow of lines in each arrangement. 
The contours of the areas seem to fit together in joint movement. 
Both space and mass have received unusual attention in these 
designs. We too often forget that the spaces left untreated are just 
as important, just as much a part of the design, as the spaces that 
have received treatment. Note the shape harmony present, whether 
we think of the spaces or of the lines. There is a feeling of meas- 
ure rhythm in Fig. 2, through the cutting of the areas in such way 
that there is a gradual increase of size and importance as the eye 
follows the lines of growth from left to right. But with all the 
rhythm there is a feeling of repose. Symmetry is lacking; but the 
effect of symmetry is gained by measure balance, the opposition of 
attractions in such way that the eye is held at rest. The spaces 
have been skillfully cut that measure harmony is gained; the inter- 
est is so distributed that no space becomes unduly conspicuous. 
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Much has been written on the subject of design as a space filling 
art; not enough has been said on design as a space cutting art. 
The problem in these results was not to fill a circle with a given 
motif; it was fo cut the circle by rhythmic lines into space that 
should be well balanced and in harmony as measures and shapes. 
And this, too, in addition to certain condition is imposed by the mate- 
rial in which the designs were executed. 


Now, having examined these two plates, let us take an abstract 
spot and construct a design, simple and unimportant though it may be. 


In Plate 3, Fig. 1, we have a spot that is rhythmic in character, 
due in part to its shape, in part to the gradual increase of measure, 
and again to a possible association with something in nature that is 
capable of action. At any rate, it is a live spot. In Fig. 2 measure 
rhythm has been added. These two rhythms combined serve to 
emphasize the first movement. As the shapes are alike there is, of 
course, shape harmony. ‘The gradual increase in the size of the 
spots gives them a common ratio that results in measure harmony. 
In Fig. 3 the movement is still further emphasized by a gradation 
in values, or, atone rhythm. Here we have three kinds of rhythm, 
all pulling together. Shape balance, also, enters here; the opposi- 
tion of shapes holds the eye at rest, giving a repose that was not in 
Fig. 2. In Fig. 4 there is still. a balance, within the enclosing 
form, gained in this case by opposing the attractive forces repre- 
sented by the various measures in order to hold the eye at the center, 
just as in Fig. 3. Now we still. have tone balance and tone harmony 
to account for. Black and white, being the extremes of contrasts, 
have little in common. Fig. 5 is a better example of tone harmony ; 
here the differences are reconciled by the introduction of a tone of 
gray. As this gray happens to be a middle value, just half way 
between extremes, the result is also a tone balance; the contrasts 
have been equalized. 

Here, then, in a most elementary way, with a single spot, we 
have placed tones, measures and shapes in relations illustrating 
some of. the more important applications of the fundamental princi- 
ples underlying line and area compositions. As a design nothing 
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important has been achieved; yet the results are complete within 
the limitations imposed. Beyond this no design can go. 

If with such simple means a student may acquire sufficient 
idea of the principles of design to enable him to apply them to an 
arrangement of lines and areas, may he not gradually progress 
from this humble start to more complex, more important achieve- 
ments, to problems involving the added considerations of use, 
material and construction, and, above all, to a recognition of the 
principles of design in the work of others and a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion when he finds them violated? 
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Upon Teaching Design 
, JAMES HALL 


OMPARISON of school design of the past year with that of 
@ years only just past shows evidence of rapidly-increasing 
knowledge of the subject among us who teach. Abstract 
design, in some cases, has reached a point where, in general effect, 
it is remarkable as an elementary school product, and at last the long- 
talked-of but seldom attempted application of decoration to the prod- 
ucts of the shop has come to pass. By this step have our hopes for 
a unification of structural and decorative study been brightened. 
The step is a right one, if we can avoid the pitfalls of fad and dil- 
ettanteism that lurk aroundthe Arts and Crafts, so called. But when 
we consider critically the best that has been done on any large scale, 
it must be frankly confessed that the tendency toward the desirable 
goal is not altogether clearly defined. 


I shall deal with the matter narrowly for the sake of clearness, 
for I believe that if artistically our standards are not right, they cannot 
be justified upon educational grounds. Grant, then, that right teach- 
ing of design should lead to good taste. Through study of design, 
children’s eyes should open to the difference between excellence and 
sham, between beauty and ostentation. The question then arises, 
Do the easy applications of design that obscure construction and 
hide the natural beauty of material tend to clarify the taster? We 
talk of simplicity, and then allow straightforward construction to be 
emasculated by painted weakly-flapping curves, engendered by 
superficial glances at examples of “L’Art Nouveau.” The results are 
flattering in effect, but are they right from the standpoint of good 
taster Where there is simplicity, ornament appears organic, an in- 
trinsic part of the structure, and often the greater beauty results from 
the entire absence of decoration. 
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The old watchwords of design must be kept alive. Fitness to 
purpose and right relation to material must be ever remembered and 
practiced. It is easy to forget these prime considerations. I have 
seen this past summer an important design (by one of the best known 
and sanest English writers upon the subject) which, in being worked 
out, showed lack of consideration of material. The designer under- 
stood theoretically that designs are conditioned by the material in 
which they are to be executed. But he was not a craftsman, and so 
he failed of complete realization of the principle which he enunci- 
ated. He worked the design on paper, thinking of his materials, 
but he was not himself a worker in those materials. Applied design 
should grow out of material. 


The most severe criticism that can be made upon much of the 
school design (applied design) of the past year is that it often has 
borne little or no relation to the material in which, or rather on which, 
it is executed. For example, we have had much design painted upon 
wood, while examination of the best designs in wood by artists past 
or present will show at once that painted decoration occupies a very 
small place indeed, and that such decoration must be used most judi- 
ciously if the result is to appear organic or logical. Each material 
should condition the character of its decoration, and paint and wood 
are not easily united into organic unity. Craft is still considered 
one thing and art another. It is necessary to get back of this idea. 
The Art and Craft are one. The art begins with the first thought. 
The decoration is but the last touch of refinement, sometimes needed, 
often unnecessary. “Applied art” or “applied design” is a mis- 
nomer. Design when right is not an afterthought. It is like the 
flower of a plant. Many plants have no flowers, and yet are com- 
pletely satisfying to look upon. So it is with many objects. A dis- 
tinction between structural and decorative design is often made, and 
it is a convenient distinction, but in the beautiful object completed, 
this distinction does not appear. Every line and surface is so 
planned that it contributes to the beauty of form and effect of the 
whole. The decoration is not an addition, but a further refinement 
or accenting of the form. 
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A clearer view of the matter may result from a brief consider- 
ation of the box. After I made a small metal box under a crafts- 
man, my eyes were opened to boxes, and ! found South Ken- 
sington Museum a treasure-house of boxes of all kinds. Does any- 
one know when the first box was made, or how? Nature does not 
furnish the same clear prototype of the box that she does of the bowl 
or jug, of which the savage tribes show us numberless examples. 
There are few savage articles involving the rectangular or box form. 
Perhaps the box was invented when men began to make rectangular 
forms for their dwellings. When they began to use the post and 
lintel, the house itself became a box. In larger and more varied 
forms, it has been a box ever since. Smaller boxes, more or less 
modified, have fitted most of the various needs within doors. The 
box as a minute jewel casket, or as a Greek temple in the form of 
a bridal chest, or of a New York sky-scraper, may be considered a 
typical problem in civilized design. None better can be selected. 
Every boy and every girl has some need for a box of some kind. 


The boy may choose to make one for a set of tools. The tool- 
chest is for the shop and will not be delicately handled. It should 
be of strong wood, and may be further strengthened by metal corner- 
pieces. The hinges, too, should be strong. These trimmings, firstly 
for strength, may rightly be modified into forms of simple beauty. 
If the box is well made—if each part from beginning to end is care- 
fully considered —the result will, of necessity, be a modest work of 
art. If the wood has beauty of grain, then that in itself is enough. 
At all events, nothing should be done to cover up the workmanship. 
. That, if good, is art and craft. No boy who has worked in the right 
spirit wants to paint a decoration upon this box. It would detract 
from the good work in which he takes pride. Moreover, ornament 
would be inappropriate, unmanly. Wood-carving would invite dust. 
Painted decoration would be the height of folly. There are many 
problems in manual training excellently suited to boys in which con- 
sideration of beauty should not appear. Let us not, in our efforts to 
unify art and manual training, forget that decoration has but a lim- 
ited place in the manual arts. Many things men have made with 
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never a thought of beauty, but things of vast importance to the race. 
Does a boat need decoration? The structural design is wholly con- 
ditioned by use, not beauty. The boat that is made to go fastest will 
be apt to be the most beautiful, but beauty should not be the conscious 
aim. wcellence of construction should be the one consideration. 
At the present time there seems to be danger with some, of an over 
emphasis upon the “art” side of manual training, as well as upon the 
manual training side of art, to the detriment of both. 


The girl may choose to make a jewel-case, and this box imme- 
diately invites a different mood. Small, to be handled with care, 
a repository for personal adornments, it may itself be made a gem. 
If made of wood which is to show, the wood should be chosen for 
its color, its texture and its markings. ‘The workmanship should be 
delicately firm, not heavy. If hinges and trimmings are added 
they should be of such material that they add to the effect of fine- 
ness. For further decoration inlay is perhaps most appropriate. 
The problem may be thought out in this way, and the eyes of the 
children can thus be opened to appreciate the beauty of works of 
this kind in museums, even if as a school problem it is out of the 
question. A jewel-case for school might be made with leather 
trimmings and delicately decorated. Or a wooden box could be 
made to be covered with leather, decoration to be worked out 
appropriately on each face. 


The decoration of a box should accent the structure. The 
simplest way to do this is to treat each visible face as a panel, 
and leave undecorated margins to accent the edges. The practice 
of decorating a cover alone draws undue attention to the cover. 
The box is the unit. Good design will not destroy this unity, but 
will accent the fundamental shape. As a good rug design, by its 
series of borders accents the rectangular limitations of the rug so a 
good box design should accent not a face, not a cover, but the box 
itself. The scale of the decoration is a matter to which too little 
attention has been given. A delicate structure of fine material, 
small in size, for contents valuable, should receive enrichment 
delicate in character. Not every rhythmic combination will fit as an 
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organic part of this whole—even if space divisions are good. 
Painting boxes is comparatively easy, and in our wholesale education 
it may seem the only decoration possible. But if we allow each child 
to select his problem, we should help him to solve it. Enough guid- 
ance must be given to enable him to see something of the reason for 
the decoration, when decoration is reasonable, and especially the rea- 
sonableness of undecorated work. Craving for over-decoration is a 
sign of an undeveloped or of a depraved taste. Our school training 
tends away from beauty, rather than towards it, if applied decoration 
is made obligatory as a finale of all constructive work. 


I have taken the two examples of boxes as typical. I do not 
mean to indicate that all things masculine should be severely plain, 
or that virility is not consistent with decorative design. Still the 
sturdy simplicity, the art of omitting decoration, and of making 
objects plainly decorative in the best sense, seems as yet to have 
found small place in our scheme of teaching. It is the wholesome 
sane craftsman spirit that will cause the preference for the beautiful. 
It is better that a child never be able to create one scrap of passable 
ornament, and yet appreciate the beauty of an organic creation, a 
consistent, dignified object, than that he be able to produce flam- 
boyant curves in rhythm, and yet not know when or where they 
should be omitted. With this thought in mind, will each grade 
necessarily decorate an object that has been made in the shop? It 
does not appear to me even that @//7 objects made by any class will 
be decorated. Design properly taught will result in the production 
of objects well made, and as consistent as possible. ‘To be consist- 
.ent with their purpose some will be complete without ornament ; 
others will need a touch. Some might receive ornament rich and 
elaborate. But in no case will it be added or applied as an after- 
thought. Until this at least is the clear aim of the teachers, applied 
art is on the wrong track. 

It ought to be the privilege of every child to see a skillful 
craftsman at work, to watch the making of an object in wood or 
in metal, to see a potter at his wheel, or a weaver at his loom, and 
to learn from seeing the skillful surmounting of difficulties, a respect 
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and an appreciation of true craft. We cannot take the time to 
teach by practice more than a few very simple processes. But a 
well-arranged course of demonstratian by skilled craftsmen before 
classes, and the showing of some typical examples of completed 
work in which the excellences are pointed out in the light of what 
has been demonstrated, ought to develop appreciation of honest 
workmanship. When children learn to understand excellence of 
workmanship, they will be saved from the counterfeits of art. If 
we love only the genuine, we are not in great danger from excess 
of ornament, and when excellently done, even over-elaborate design 
does not reach the same degree of offensiveness that cheap elabo- 
rateness reaches. A large part of true art lies in excellence of 
workmanship. 

ftsthetic pleasure is so complex that I shall not attempt its 
analysis. Beyond balance, rhythm and harmony, however, there is 
a significance in the lines, the tones and the colors that calls up 
moods and thoughts that give us pleasure. There is in design the 
power of expressing varying feelings of solemnity or of gaiety, 
of sadness or of joy, of the moods induced by the different seasons, 
and the changes of the day, as well as subtler moods. Some of 
this power lies in line alone. Much in light and dark, and an 
almost unlimited amount in color. Take away from design all 
story-telling quality and its humanity is gone. Our absorption in 
the science of color and spot and in the study of space division 
endangers the loss of the human and poetic side of the art of design. 
Cannot the mood of time and occasion be expressed even by children? 
If this cannot be so definitely taught as the science, an understand- 
ing of it can be engendered through sympathetic suggestions from 
the teacher, and by the study of significant design, be it savage, 
or Japanese, Egyptian, Byzantine, Gothic, or modern. The recog- 
nition of the festival as an educational factor with its opportunities 
for symbolic design in costume, pennant and shield, in scenes 
and in various accessories, may open the way to more meaningful 
decorative labors in color and in form. The moods of autumn, of 
winter, and of spring, are full of suggestion for design. ‘These 
varying moods can find expression in graphic rhythm, as well as in 
rhythm of song or verse. 
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It almost seems needful to say a word in defence of designing 
on paper, since the reaction has set so strongly toward making only 
those designs that can be applied by the children. We must not 
forget that while concrete efforts should give the start, and the 
understanding of certain conditions, longer excursions into artistic 
fields are possible only on paper. If children never draw designs 
beyond those that they can execute, they will be limited to a very 
narrow field. Moreover, all design need not be suitable for applica- 
tion. All art need not be applied. As well say that all poetry 
need be applied. There is still room for design as an expression of 
thought or mood, design for beauty’s sake alone. 


The main thoughts of this paper may be summed up as follows: 

1. Fitness of decoration to the use of an object is an important 
consideration, which deserves greater attention than it has received. 

2. Decoration should be appropriate to the material decorated. 
The propriety of painted and stained design upon wood, for exam- 
ple, is open to question. 

3. An appreciation of excellence of workmanship, and an 
understanding of workmanlike processes, is an essential of art 
appreciation. Children should see skilled craftsmen work. 

4. Symbolism in design needs more consideration. 

5. Drawing can carry the study of design much further than 
the point where it can be executed in material by the children. In 
enthusiasm over applied art we should not confine the work to 
those designs which can be carried out in school. 
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